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" In this, the antique and well-noted face- 

Of plain old form is much disfigured, 

And lik# a shifted wind into a sail 

It makes the course of thoughts to fetch about,. 

Startles and frights consideration, 

Makes sound opinion sick and truth suspected,. 

For putting on so new a fashioned robe." — King John- 

u Let me not live 
After my flame lacks oil, to be the snuff 
Of younger spirits, whose apprehensive senses 
All but new ttyngs disdain ; whose judgme. its are 
Mere fathers of their garments: whose constancy 
Expires before their fashions." 



PREFACE. 



Reader— This book is a dream. 

Hans Van Garretson was left at rest in the French 
Church till the living had no further business with grave 
yards. Religion, morals, churches, men, women, living, 
dead, have all gone up town. 

He was an obstinate sort of spirit — old fashioned, and so 
settled down in habits that he despised change and preferred 
hovering in the air rather than be disturbed by a mercan- 
tile resurrection, and in this manner I account for hi* 
spirit being ready to wander about the old Dutch church 
to accommodate the author's wit. He unquestionably had 
a title in fee to the little plot in which he was deposited ; 
nature gave it and death perfected it; but the soulless, 
senseless, remorseless, big-mawed rascal, the Corpo- 
ration, trespassed upon the rights of Hans: shoveled 
up his bones that streets might be widened for our growing 
city, as a grandmother enlarges breeches to keep pace 
with the legs and broad haunches of a bouncing stripling. 
So reader, you will please observe that at the Fifth Chap, 
ter the dream commences and continues to the end of the 
book : Hans being the dreamer and Julius the scribe, com- 
mentator, or stand-by, to see that he dreams right, for the 
author, dear reader, is supposed to be wide awake, which 
you are earnestly desired to believe, if you can. 



IV PREFACE. 



A JOINT UNDERSTANDING WITH READERS AND CRITICS. 

As water to the thirsty, beer to the English, juniper to 
the Dutch, so are you noble fellows to the author. The 
principal reason why I write this book is because I have 
more ideas than I know what to do with, and the less rea- 
son is interest. 

It is horribly Dutch — a scare-crow to all other nations — 
Dutch as a Zuyderzee red herring, or a burgomaster's 
breeches of buckskin and yellow buttons. Can you for- 
give ? — forgive that ! 

But if you criticise, write against it, or reduce your 
thoughts to dreams, I will get up such a shower of libel 
suits, intermingled with the artillery and thunder fustain 
of the law, that, dear fellows, you will both wish you had 
been born in the age before or after the storm that I will 
raise ; you shall be drowned in the ocean of tears that 
will be shed in pity over your misfortunes. Men may talk 
near traps set on purpose to catch that curmudgeon 
tongue. 

If, on the contrary, you are .well disposed and polite, 
consider your obedient servant at an angle of forty-nine 
degrees, assuring you, in the language of diplomatic court- 
esy, that he takes this opportunity to renew with you his 
most distinguished consideration. Remember underneath 
the picture of futurity is written in a bold hand — " Libel 
suits." 
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CHAPTER I. s 

Some account of Hans Van Garretson and a full length ser- 
mon preached by him undutched, out of the original Ian* 
guage of Nik w Amsterdam. 

Everybody has heard of Hans Van Garretson, who 
lived, many years ago, on the corner of the streets now call- 
ed Nassau and Liberty. He was born under the Dutch 
Dynasty; lived part of the time under the English, and 
the rest of his days protected under the Stars and 
Stripes. He was a diminutive fellow in body ; his mind, 
however, was so thickly settled in its habitation, that it was 
as choice as the refined gold in the crucible. His chief 
end in this life was to love his wife, go to church, and 
hate the English ; and so well did he cling to his creed that 
no man could say of him " He hath erred." His wife was 
all that a Dutch wife was expected to be— obedient, bux- 
om and good-natured, and they -were as well-matched as two 
stivers. . He attended the solemn-looking sanctuary opposite 
his dwelling, whose back is lifted up against the vanity and 
wickedness of this world, set obstinately against evil, and 
whose doors never creak upon their hinges when opened 
to the pious. The roof is raised to its present heavenly 
height by an inward pressure of the spirit, and in ancient 
time looked so marvelously Dutch, that it was nicked a 
wall town of Holland. 

Mynher Von Garretson was a terrible man in his time 
and neighborhood — and had there been any brokers for the 
sale of humanity, he would have been brought to market as 
a specimen of the Dutch community. He was the terror of 
evil-doers, dreaded by the urchins as a humanized birch 
or nine-tails ; but he was also as equally beloved by those 
1 



younkers who did well : so often did his hand render its 
quasi applause on their noddles that it forever after kept 
them in a state of titillating softness. His aversion was 
oats and dogs, and his tenement was as well known among 
them as among the citizens. Many a time have they 
threatened vengeance with their mouths wide open, to re- 
pay him for the rebuff so well administered by his old fa- 
shioned, treble-soled boots ; but Hans got bravely over 
the threatened attack, by reading, in good clerical style, the 
corporation ordinance. 

Philosophers have never properly accounted for the fact, 
why Dutchmen and dogs are always at odds It may 
be because they run barelegged, when they should wear 
leather breeches. It may be because they do not drink 
Scknap and eat Gingerbread. The latter may have been 
a good ancient reason ; though I have seen many a well- 
bred modern bow-wow, vwho would eat gingerbread man- 
fully, and the best of Holland gingerbread too— a good tooth 
extracter. 

Hans was one of your would-be general officers, who 
think it their bounden duty to correct the manners of the 
age — to purge it by the hyssop of chastisement from the 
carbuncles of -peccadillos and irregularities — to keep an 
open eye upon suspicious characters, taking care to follow 
close upon the heels of christians, (as some take the idea,) 
to suspect every body but themselves. Did he discover a 
supposed rogue, he arrested him forthwith. If he resisted, jt 
was a sure evidence of guilt. Did he submit, the proof was 
too plain, and so fond was he of believing men to be rogues, 
that his upright hands were in time lain upon the whole 
town. I say these things more in sorrow than in anger ; 
but when we consider that Hans took upon himself, out 
of pure good nature, more than is considered as belonging 
to the duties of "a Dutchman, charitable feelings plead 



forgiveness. He set the town olock, from day today, from hi* 

own blundering time-keeper, which washalf the hours asleep ; 

the consequence was that it irregulated all the dials in the 

place, and, in the course of a year, the calendar was found 

waddling like a lame duck or a drunken porter, full a month 

behind the sun's course and the country almanac. The 

last virtue to be carried to his account in this chapter was 

the delight he took in attending funerals and praying for the 

departed. He vainly wished that people were not so long. 

lived. So anxious was he to do good and pray for sinners, 

that he wished all men were miserable and up to their brow 

in afflictions and sins, that he might by his good services 

help them out. 

1 have herein, for the benefit of mankind, extracted from 

his writings a sermon preached by him over a departed 

8hort-br*cched lump of mortality. 

"The muffling pall 
Is the drop curtain to this farce of life/* 

" Death is king absolute. He reigns over all mortality. He . 
is my subject and I am his. He is even now living among 
men and dead in the tomb. He is the justice that consigns 
us all as prisoners to the tomb. He commands — the universe 
obeys. His subalterns and menials are disease and pesti- 
lence. He is the world's field marshal and to his dominions 
he invokes the world ; the recruiting officer of the grave 
whose legions are never full. At the tap of his drum, we 
must prepare to obey orders and march Indian file hence — 
no rest this side of the tomb. There is the grand halt of life. 
We lay upon our arms the night* through and at the eternal 
morning wait further orders. 

" He sometimes warns — at times threatens with sickness 
and disease ; sometimes dreadfully alarms by most marvel- 
ous escapes. This he does to caution the heedless to re- 
member that they are but dust, and that he is the north wind 
to sweep them as such out of the pathway of the earth. His 



sword is raised, thousands of victims fall; he lets fallhis 
arm and the plague is staid. He is a friend to the poor and 
the miserable ; he brings them the white flag of peace, and 
carries the wicked hence from their troubling, and the poor 
are taken from the evil to come. To the rich he is a most 
unwelcome visitor ; but, despising form and fashion, he sal- 
lies into his chamber with the familiarity of a friend and 
takes him away from his lands and his wealth. He is 
even at times a friend to the physician, for he relieves him 
at last of the fragments of mortality that have existed as the 
flaming luminary, whose advice has been futile and use- 
less. It may even be said that these two play into each 
other's hands, though the merciless master does not even 
spare his friend. Death strikes wherever he fancies — from 
the infant a breath old, without sin enough to carry him 
through three score and ten years of adversity, to the four- 
score aged. He seems to favor by either letting live or ta- 
king away : high and low, princes and peasants, kings and 
subjects, haste at his bidding. His dominions level all distinc- 
tion. There is no honor in the dust. The gilded mausoleum 
may be the bequeathed vanity of some buried victims and 
the epitaph the echo of the voioe within, but they neither 
feel, nor hear, nor work device. Their labors have, ceased 5 
the grave closing over them shuts out the mysteries and fol- 
lies of the world. Whether they left for a better or inferior 
world, is darkness. The dead are dumb, and antipodes of the 
living. 

" Death is a radical, yet, leveler as he is, he makes all 
equal with him. The scull and cross bones are merely 
emblematical of man — the coat of arms that weak vanity 
has inscribed on his last carriage. Having no soul, he is a 
rank oppositionist to human nature, and so reasonably ar- 
gues that he cannot be resisted. It were, in vain for any mor- 
tal to cry out. He cries " Hush," and all is still. The 
tongue of scandal ceases its clatter in his kingdom — there 
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no voice is heard, not a whisper, not a breath. The servant 
is free from his master, and the victim from the pursuer- 
friends are parted in dust only, the spirits have before 
sought out the way to the city of refuge. The grave is the 
mere hollow made by the taking man out of the dust— pro- 
phecy is fulfilled when it closes by receiving the ancient de- 
posite. Dust to dust, is a memento song of this good man, 
whose era commenced with the birth of Adam. The up- 
right do not fear him ; they freely shake hands. The world 
to them is a journey through which they ride rough shod ; 
the tomb is the inn or resting-place after life's dismal day, 
where they sleep in quiet till the dawn of the next world's 
morning. They then arise out of their beds, prepared for a 
greater issue. 

" Men may escape worldly marshals, or the civil debt of- 
ficer — neither friend nor foe, country nor province, nook 
nor corner of the world, can prevent the arrest of man, from 
this natural sheriff. His staff of office is everywhere respect- 
ed. He shows his sign and seal; mortality cringes, bows and 
replies nothing. He throws cold water on the events of life. 
He is the grand U9herer into " that bourne from whence no 
traveler returns ;" the harvester, gathering in the harvest 
and' the stubble, and performing all his functions with great 
strictness. He opens the door to the other world apd bids 
us go in, and 'tis he who raises the curtain of futurity to 
our view that we may see the pall of the long and gloomy 
night falling over departed day. 

" In this world, he is the only friend whose coming we can 
depend.upon and look for with certainty, and if we regard 
our interests as we ought, we will be glad when he comes ; 
for if this be the valley and vineyard of preparation, let us 
take advantage of the sunny times, dig and manure, so that 
when the fell of life comes on, our labor may not have been 
in vain — always remembering, that in the grave there is no 
work nor devioe. Let us take the stream of peace, and sail 



on its current to the eternal ocean, on whose surface no 
billows roll, nor storms arise, nor dangers affright— on whose 
shores we find the havens we desire — the havens of peace. " 



CHAPTER II. 

Containing, among other things, some tideway reflections 4m old 
times, not intended to of end any body, and hoping they wont. 

Standing where once reared the head of Hans' s cot and 
looking south-easterly, you behold an oblong building, with 
dark and thick stone walls. In front, rises a square tower, 
like a block stood on end, and bulging into a cupola, to de- 
note what idea the old Dutchman had of steeples ; sur- 
mounting this is the cock that never crows : he is either -so 
high that daylight don't get up to him, or else he is a sleepy- 
head barn-yard booby, fearing to open his mouth, for the 
frailness of his chickentality. It might have been that even 
this dissembler of chanticleer, was intended to teach the 
young ideas to rise early, and with the third cock to begin 
their avocations; it might have been that old women 
from this symbol, learned to crow over their hus- 
bands, and wherever our ancestors could insert a 
proverb symbolically, or otherwise, for the benefit of the 
rising generation, they did it with taste, and this while it 
answered the end of those who delight in the knowledge of 
the ways of wind — also served as a primer for the youth. 
The gable end of the building at the south, looks like an al- 
derman's belly (significantly Dutch) as if in some fierce 
contest of the mental spirits within, it had been accidently 
blown up to its present elevation.. The appearance of the 
building is firm, sombre, staid and stubborn ; shielded in eve- 
ry part as a Grecian phalanx, to resist the attacks of ages. 
Here and there, you may see places, where Time's teeth 



have in vain passed over, and given up his labor as fruitless, 
much chagrined ; walls like these, as thick as the oblong 
body of a Zuyderzeean, will hold out against centuries' siege 
of that sharp-toothed, and rapacious gentleman "old 
Father." This church is the only remnant of by-gone ci- 
vilization standing to commemorate the days of Dutch an- 
cestry, yet so transformed, disguised, befigured and barba- 
rized with paint, Venitian corridors and gilt sign-boards, 
that it would puzzle a college of architects to divine whe- 
ther it has been a church, or, is a den of thieves. History 
and recollection tell us it was once a church. Enemies 
defiled it for the scandalous purpose of a riding school ; ene- 
mies barbarized it into a foul prison for the sons of liberty ; 
but it remained for friends, for "flesh and blood" to trans- 
pose it into a Post-office. Go, read its gilded signs ! You'll 
find it devoted to a thousand purposes, modernized into a 
political rendezvous, for all parties, as they successively 
change, which they do as a man saddled with an intermit- 
tent fever or a jack. 

I remember it in its last days. The scenes of boyhood were 
there passed. How well impressed on my memory are the 
throngs of sturdy Hollanders as they moved within the 
walls of a Sunday. Well do I remember their good pM 
Sunday looks and clothes to match, that defied scandal, and 
almost deified them. Now we have a new world, as it were, 
a sort of upper-crust generation of divinities, who have no 
more regard for the days that were, than though those days 
ne'er had been ; who never think of looking back upon old 
friends, seasons, buildings, lest, like Lot's wife, they should 
be transformed to something they would dread. Everything 
now-a-days is for show ; old things are hated, old men and 
women are stood in a corner. With Dutchmen, the older the 
friend the stronger was the attachment. This new age 
shifts into the " lean and slippered pantaloon ;" old tights are 
discarded ; bow-legs and lean shanks drive men to a variety 
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of inventions. Now we have our Gothic churches, without 
a particle of English, from the foundation to the crosses, and 
they so highly elevated that they are either intended to frown 
down Heaven, or be out of sight of the ordinarily faithful. 
I fearfully believe, that at some future day, (at the pace 
the present age goes,) that the emblems of faith, however 
small, will be placed so far out of human sight, that teles- 
copic vision will be barely able to investigate, and they may 
possibly be mistaken for the tail of some near comet. Go 
on, mortality, build churches ; for it is by them, as the bard 
says, that a great man may outlive his memory ! 

I had almost forgotten Hans, and fallen naturally into 
the error, that I condemned in others. He was a small- 
bodied man, as was before declared, and was given 
freely, as is said, (I wash my hands of the scandal,) to an 
indulgence in Schnap. He drank only at dinner, but the sly 
rogue, to dodge the effect of temperance laws, lunched 
every hour throughout the day, and called them dinners ; 
this was beating the devil around the stump with a ven- 
geance, which was not the only way this little man served 
that mysterious fellow. Hans at last took it into his head 
to die ; or, possibly, it struck him, as'some ideas frequently 
strike men ; at any rate the conclusion was he died, as 
everybody thought, though nobody could assign a reason. 
He was called a good man by some, an upright man by^all, 
and one evidently under spiritual influence, but he died — 
suddenly ; like a flash, quick as a solitary drop of schnap 
finds its way out of an unstopped bottle, so did the spirit of 
Hans wend its way out of his little heap of rubbish. He 
was inserted in the earth, after the fashion of those days, 
and left to take whichever way he would. He was buried 
i the old French church-yard, by direction left in his 
will, for the reason that he could not bear to be out of sight 
of the hump-backed edifice on the other side* 



CHAPTERJII. 

Hans's reverend opinions of Epitaphs, together with some 
few hop-hazard comments, which are not aimed as a shaft, 
either at dead or alive. 

! Epitaphs are a sort of stucco plastered over one's faults 
when he is dead, a damning with faint praise. Tis said 
scandal trips up the heels of good reputations, and, like a 
blight or mildew, prevents character from ripening. It is 
a notorious villain, with a mouth black as pitch, and as de- 
filing. May Heaven send all men deliverance from a 
plague like this. Famine can be endured : that injures 
alone the body ; disease is moderate, but scandal is a viper 
that crawls over the tender surface of reputation and 
leaves its sting within to engender its poison ; its aim is at 
both body and soul. To call a base man virtuous is a 
scandal upon society. 

Han* considered epitaphs, in many cases, as a doctor 
who arrives at the house of a patient after he is dead, and 
though eonvincebV-yet he feels for the pulsation. Epitaphs 
blind the ignorant, though they frequently proceed from a 
heart that can send forth blessings and cursings. 
* Hans knew this, and directed that not only no epitaph 
should be written, but no tomb-stone mark the place 
where he was buried. 

" I despise epitaphs," he said, " because they appear 
like informing heaven of what heaven knows better ; 
giving a letter of credit to a world where anything mortal 
has no value ; a superstitious vanity that some men have 
of thinking themselves honest, good and upright, when 
tbey are rogues by nature, evil as they could be, horizon- 
tal m their conscience. They are, in fine, solemn mocke 
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ries, often deliberate falsehoods, in~which even the chisel- 
ler and 'poet are made accomplices. 

" Epitaphs and the villagers never agree ; no grave- 
yard contains one, in the truth of which the country is 
unanimous; and therefore that scandal may not blur 
mine for speaking falsely, let me have none, for it cannot 
make one hair white or black." 

There is much truth and good sense in the words of 
Hans. I was perambulating in the grave-yard of a 
country village hard by ; at every grave was raised its 
marble, some gorgeous, some simple ; on every slab an 
epitaph; the inmates of these tombs had been all that 
heaven ever designed man should be — they were all perfect. 
I could not withhold a remark from a villager, that his 
village must have been a most delightful place to produce 
sojmany good and virtuous. He replied, half smiling, " I 
have no doubt that many of these departed would desire 
that heaven would re-echo their epitaphs as truth. That 
man who lies yonder under the slab that towers in vanity 
above the rest, defiled his neighbor's wife. This one, all 
love and purity, was the most corrupt swearer of the vil- 
lage. That one earned his great wealth from the hard 
hands of the poor ; yet all were enumerated with the up- 
right. There is none that doeth good and sinneth not. 
Every man is pure in his own eyes, and virtuous only 
when beyond the opportunity to sin, by thought, word or 
deed. The grave hushes the lips of scandal ; the grave 
is virtuous, for in it there is no device." 

Hans felt satisfied that humility was better than pride, 
so adopted ihc course we have shown, and the world owes 
much to him for the example ; though in spite of Han* 
and his virtue, epitaphs will be just as plenty, because poo* 
try is still beloved : men must speak well of them*elve# 
though they be dead — they think their glory will deflOftftd 
after them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A meandering account of the Old Dutch Church, /amt&ir. 
ly botanizing some old shrubbery by the way side, plucked 
according to fancy ; together with a few chronological 
jumps from present to future and back again. 

" Hans faithfully attended the old Dutch Churchy owned a 
bible and psalm-book in Dutch, sang and prayed in Dutch ; 
from the sole of his foot to the tip A of his tongue he was 
sound Dutch. He was a useful member of the communi- 
ty, for on Sundays he worshiped with a long pole, armed 
with which, he defied the attacks of the world, the flesh 
and the devil ; or rather, deeming ^himself well-guarded 
against these enemies of his race, when he saw fthem at- 
.tack any of the members of the congregation in the dis- 
guise of a sleep, he beat off the enemy, by rapping on that 
part of their casement where Somnus reposes ; this proceed- 
ing, being attractive to those inclined to sleep, kept them 
wide awake ; reminding them that their eyes, as watchmen 
faithful to their charge, should be continually at their 
watch " to keep out great nature's second course." By this 
means there were few who sinned in their sleep, and little 
snoring was heard except from those who went asleep, 
as it were by steam, and organized into a snore imme- 
diately, and who neither feared Hans nor his pole ; whose 
heads, hard as the rock, defied to their utmost, the beatings 
and peltings of a storm dreadful as Hans. The sermons 
in those days were poured out from sun to sun ; but were 
always listened to with pleasure, by those who could well 
understand Dutch. In a bye corner was canopied a sitting 
for the corporation and not unfrequently was he obliged to 
caution them of an attack of the adversary. This marfc 
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to the fathers was an act of especial favor ; for, let it be 
understood, that the man a Dutchman singles out to honor, 
must be one exalted in station and virtue. You would 
rarely find the Zuyderzeeans of those days, yielding the 
slightest encouragement to vice and immorality. 

In these days, the more vice a man has, the more he is 
respected and honored, (as it seems,) provided he is rich 
and cunning enough, to creep under the meshes of the law. 
Then, a good, old-fashioned Hollander would know a 
rogue a mile off, look into his heart and cipher him out 
easily as the rudiments of mathematics ; every man was 
a simple sum, and a little Butch addition settled him for 
better or worse. 

A shake of an Holland head expressed as much as a 
dictionary spread out into an oration. There was something 
terrific about it, something that bade you look out, and pre- 
pare for the worst. Besides, there were numerous ways 
of shaking the head : one meant good humor and cheerful- 
ness ; another an emphatic yes or no ; another " Old boy, 1 
know you ; " and the latter was as significant to a sinner as 
the rattling of a ghost's bones at midnight in a grave-yard ; 
it would make one's soul sneak within him and run divers 
ways to dodge his mortality. A Dutchman was to the 
moral what the sun is to the natural world, a perfect reg- 
ulator, *, landmark lifted up on high for precepts and exam- 
ples, a guide-board to all the virtues. Pandora's box con- 
tained the evils flesh is heir to ! (Heaven grant they may 
soon be boxed up again.) A Dutchman 9 s heart is the anti- 
Pandora, for it contains all the virtues, and he is in them 
a complete monopolist/ trading in no other commodity. 

It may be, Hans was not one of this sort, but the town 
thought so, and the town's thought ensures any man Chris- 
tian burial, a few lines of poetry, and a slab to put them 
on* He was/ as I have said, addicted to schnap. It must how- 
ever bejrecollected that schnap is numbered among Hoi- 
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land's virtues. It might not answer in these days to vindi- 
cate such a habit, (for the reason it was an antique virtue, 
and anything surviving of virtue is hunted to death,) yet 
for him, (Heaven preserve his memory in a bottle of the 
purest, with no other poetry than " Fine old Holland") it 
added certainly to his beauty, and made him rosy as the 
morning, when the sun rises behind a thin mist. In these 
days men look hedgy, and immense forests are to be cleared 
away ere we arrive at the plains of humanity ; every fine 
buck looks as if he had been running through the woods 
and spite of effort had accumulated much hedge and brush. 
These days and those days bear poor comparison — then 
* mankind in the skipping hey-day time of youth, now in 
the affected squeamishness of second childishness, " sans 
every thing ; " in fine, its a youth inexperienced in the wicked 
ways of the world, so were the Dutchmen of those days ; 
or as a youth sowing plentifully his wild oats][on a soil 
delighting itself in fatness, so are the mixed-men of these 
days. 

\ The^difference is in invention. Those Dutchmen never 
invented anything, because^ they had everything. Con- 
tentment is a chest of tools. Ten miles square was a big 
world to them, and they had as soon leave for the far coun- 
try as go beyond the boundary line ; but as soon as steam 
w&s discovered, grandmother nature took a jump, the old 
generation of handy-legged Dutchmen were left ^behind, 
and she is still on a full gallop, never to stop this side of 
sun down to all the world. Steam — but lest the danger might 
, be great, I shall be obliged to put it in a chapter by itself, 
so we will talk of that hereafter. It is a subject to be 
handled with iron gloves. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A long, grave and learned discussion of what happened to 
Hans of a Christmas eve — some wanderings of his about 
the Old Church— curious adventures. 

It was a pale moonlit evening on Christmas eve, when 
Hans got out of his bed, (something unusual,) to take a 
schnap. The rays cosily darted through the crevice of the 
half-closed shutter, and as it partially lighted him to the 
cupboard, that contained his fallen angel, could not but 
titter at the sight. Hans took either a quadruple horn, or 
else the oddness of the time rendered it a very uncomfor- 
table portion for him. He bounded out of his cot — 
scarcely anything around him but his linen fig-leaf— he 
presented a figure that a painter like Hogarth would have 
delighted to draw. 

He mounted his Dutch hat with j ust brim enough to keep his 
eyes from lighting upon Heaven. He carried his long pole or 
" rouser " in his right hand, and in this sad plight walked 
about the grounds of the antique sanctuary. He wandered 
over the vaults, carefully reading the inscription on the slabs 
that covered each, skillfully leaped over the iron inclo 
sures as though they had not been there, and seemed at times 
somewhatconfused. He in vain looked for the side ent ranee 
and the antique reliques of the early piety of our ances- , 
tors that were inlaid at the rear of the building. He seemed 
worried, staggered some, and concluded he must be half-out 
of his senses, or almost intoxicated, for he acknowledged 
there was no difference between a lunatic and a sot in point 
of sense. He rubbed his eyes and his head, put on his spec- 
tacles and stood on his tips, in vain — all ^that he saw 
was blurred Dutch, though gilded English — he could no more 
understand English than Balaam's ass. 
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Hans knocked aUhe door— no answer— again, no an- 
swer—still louder, still silence reigned. Thus barred 
out from the privileges to which he thought himself justly 
entitled, he could not conceive the reason— his pole was 
used to rap for admission, but obstinacy and silence only 
answered ; suddenly he saw a light flash above the win- 
dow, and quick as the flash, he knew not how and was 
not Yankee enough to guess, he found himself within the 
portals. He saw here a number of sleeping clerks, disre^ 
garding the pulpit oratory and essentially used his aid : 
though not accustomed to these taps of admonition, and, may 
be, somewhat^hard-headed, they did not so soon arouse as 
did the Dutchman of former w times. To Hans everything 
was in great confusion. They had here a new'dominie, a 
great encourager of letters— one who diffused valued infor- 
mation to all parts of the country. Hans knew, that to the 
best of his recollection, the information preached in those 
days in the same building seldom spread beyond the walls ; 
it was so horribly cramped in Dutch, that so soon as it 
reached English or other air, it exploded. Hans tried to 
believe the building was still in possession of the cursed 
English, or a prison, or a riding school, yet that being to 
great an effort for his brain was dropt as useless. 

His wit, I admit, was not very great. He was obliged to 
be as wary with it as a pilot who directs you through 
Hell-gate, for if once out of the current it is utter ruin ; so 
Hans, when he endeavored to exceed himself; generally was 
obliged to lay by in a great fog, and when he came too 
again found" how great were his errors. His wit, like the 
will of the wisp, led him into so many ditches and quag- 
mires that he at last gave up pursuing the bent of humor. 

Where was the old pulpit — preached away ? Yonder, 
said Hans, still hangs the hook, underneath which has been 
preached the bona fide truth, which if people don't under- 
stand, H was because they did not understand Dutch; and 
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ignorant of that, they deserved * * * * all they will 
receive. Where is the old cushioned and curtained pew for 
the mayor and corporation ? Ah ! the aldermen of tboee days 
were moderate men. Turtle soup had not yet drowned their 
reason — it was not then invented. Wine was a rarity, and 
tea-rooms a century in futurity. Now ! Oh for the lash of a 
poet to stripe the back'of this generation ! Now the first bu- , 
suras the corporation transacts at its sittings, is eating turtle 
soup and drinking tea — the last turtle-soup and tea, without 
even grace. Men wonder that aldermen grow so fast. 
The wonder is why some of them cannot outstride Colloeus. 
Eating and drinking are performed in great varieties by the 
people, and why should not the corporation profit by such 
an example ? 

No such awful looking object as a turtle is mentioned by 
Hans. I do not know that they even had soup in those days. 
Dutch soup ! How risible the idea ! It fairly titters in one's 
thoughts. Dutch turtles f I don't believe in them. Who 
ever saw a Hollander eat a turtle. It looks for all the 
world like an overgrown oyster in agony, tired of confine- 
ment; by hard working he has let out his hands and legs, 
and so savage in his disappointment in [not being able to 
crawl out, that he snaps at you — the very thing that a Dutch- 
man despises. His disposition is made of the pure cream of 
the milk of human kindness. He neither curdles with age nor 
sours with affliction. His face is as free from storms as an 
Egyptian sky. As for tears he never shed them, did nothing 
with regret, and blessed Heaven for every dispensation oi 
Providence, good or evil, and though poor indeed in the ordi- 
nary world's wealth, yet he desired more the wealth of bet. 
ter worlds. Hans looked in vain for the old money collec- 
tors with their wooden boxes — honest friends, that returned 
to the treasury the last farthing. They were good boxes, 
that did good service to the poor. jfcThey are banished and 
the silver plates, each enough in themselves to relieve a 
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famishing heart, reign in their stead. Where the old bell 
that had hung so fairly upon the church from youth up ? 
where the Donimies that could so heartily preach in Dutch ? 
where ? all gone! None left to commemorate the church of 
our forefathers ! As we look around upon the lofty stores 
that seem to rise, as it were, to frown down this glorious 
edifice, (alas, they have succeeded,) we see the building par- 
taking somewhat of the opposition of the old sires, and, rais- 
ing^its back by way of returning the frown. See how it 
rises above its walls, and though it is covered over with paint 
and patches of pretended improvement, yet a Dutchman's 
eyes raises the curtain, and to him appears the glorious 
edifice, bright and fair as in the days of its prosperity. 

Think of it ! The old church once controlled by the 
government of little Holland ; now we are obliged to sub- 
rait and listen to the missionaries, (all pious men and good 
preachers,) sent us by the Washington Society for the culti- 
vation and spread of letters. Miserable exchange— for 
there is more real eloquence in the sound of one word of 
the old language, than a thousand sentences harangued 
by these earnest missionaries. Dreadful times when a 
man must weigh his words and say nothing beyond a half- 
ounce of wit or scandal under the penalty of the law and 
pay five pence for it. What an abridgment of speech ! 
The English language fairly lopped off! Will Dutchmen 
submit to this ? The spirit of Hans replies sternly, No ! 
More vainly than all did Hans look around for the old 
sires, who dignified the inner temple. Where were they ? 
Dutchmen in those days were patented for virtue and 
honesty ; now no portion of mankind is worth a patent. 
They grow up, apparently, spontaneously like weeds, and 
cover the lands as did the locusts of Egypt. A man in 
those days had something to set a value upon. His short, 
tight breeches of buckskin fairly took hold of his limbs, as if 
they loved him ; his cocked hat, rested over him as tenderly 
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and fatherly'as Jonah's gourd proud to cover his hoary 
locks; his cravat, tied so cleverly, seemed to say, I wouldn't 
choke you for the world ; his gloves drawn as if clinging 
in adversity to a friend; his boots shining with new- 
ness, but inclined to be churlish, reiterating, I will 
kick whom you will. Such was a Dutchman. The 
world doted upon him. He was a marked character 
and was looked up to as a child to a doting grand- 
sire. Men express astonishment at the difference 
between this century and the last. I do not. That 
generation was worth all this. It was made up of the 
pinks of Holland — this generation from the world. Ten 
thousand Dutchmen would weigh down the whole city 
proper of this age, and you might throw in the suburbs by 
way of kicking the beam. Hans had fairly got into the 
building, when he was tapped on the shoulder by a gen- 
tleman, apparently the shepherd of the cote ; he was 
anxious to bid Hans a welcome. Seeing his necessities, 
he tendered him a pair of breeches — they were gratefully 
accepted. He was shown in every apartment and politely 
received by the chief, and all the undermissionaries ; but, 
for the life of him, he could not comprehend the meaning 
of so much favor. His object was to find the preacher, or 
some member of the congregation. On all sides was the 
busy hum of voices, the rattling of chains, the rush of 
multitudes, the hurry of business, the rustling of letters. 
These were mysteries. What had all these things to do 
with the old Church ? He presumed it was but the 
Sunday previous when he heard the liquid eloquence and 
the twang of nasal songs. Now every body bowed to him 
and turned away. He found ante-rooms for the private 
consultation of sinners, facets for their regeneration, and 
water fbr their sins. At one end were displayed, in great 
harmony of arrangement, a thousand little boxes, for he 
could jiot surmise what-; and at the other end a place 
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for what he supposed the acknowledged missionary. He 
thought it was a cramped up, smothered, anti -church look- 
ing edifice, and he could not tell what it meant. On the 
outside he saw well enough the old inscriptions in Dutch, 
and nicely over them in English, 

In every place was " The Post office." 

The steeple looked well enough ; now what had created 
the change ? Yankeeism ! There might have heen a con- 
siderable mixture of it, but he feared some of the lozel 
Englishers had again defiled it. The bones of his ancestors 
still reposed in the vaults beside, though he thought their 
spirits might occasionally be troubled. Hans re-entered 
jhe apartment, and a blue light, as appears in halo around 
saltpetre before it explodes, summoned him at his entrance 
— he was alarmed at this, and trembled indeed, when an 
old gentleman appeared before him, with a pale torch and 
beckoned him to follow. He was led into all sorts of pas- 
sages ; smelling most horribly of damp cells and sulphur, 
and he was conducted where were assembled black spirits 
and white. 

As Hans was ushered into the presence of this commu- 
nity, as grave as Roman senators, they rose out of respect 
to the stranger; their garb was plain white; and their cer- 
emony without great restraint, and yet not familiar. The 
room was large, and each one held in his hand a torch of 
variegated lights. Poets might, though Hans could not, 
describe the scene. His heart was in his throat ; he would 
have screamed, but dared not. On an antiquated stool, 
sat a reverend gentleman, whose face time had whitened 
with afflictions and sorrows. He presided over the melan- 
choly group ; no laugh or smile gave notice that these 
hoary spirits were of earth. The ceremony of introduc- 
tion and shaking hands, was performed with each other, 
though the hands of poor Hans shook of themselves; he 
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was the most wo-begone looking apparition that a ghost m 
the last stages of consumption could have made. His teeth 
beat an ivory tattoo, for the purpose of calling together the 
military ardor of his spirits ; his lips sounded a tantarara, 
and his knees knocked together so furiously that it seemed 
impossible to part them. He vainly wished for some good 
advice from his fallen angel ; a drop of juniper would 
have restored him. Hans was placed on a stool in the 
centre of the hall and sat solitary and tremblingly, 
t After a dumb show ceremony, he was conducted by the 
reverend gentleman back the same way, and along the 
same dark passages through which he had made his pro- 
gress^to this apartment, and after ascending numberless 
stairs, borrowing breath at every stopping place, he was 
ushered at once in the balcony of the steeple, where rested 
the harmonious bell, which so melodiously sent forth its 
voice to call those who committed Dutch sins, to come to 
the sanctuary. Its silvery lungs he well remembered. 
How often under its tones did he in heart reject its gentle 
admonitions — unmoved by its advice ; hardened under too 
much hearing, it became to him as an every-day ding- 
dong; and years passed away, as pass away the years 
with sinners. 

„ There it hung — its wheel, its rope, its clapper ; all firm 
as rocks ; all ready to do Heavenjservice, and the Dutch, all 
ready to test their strength, in singing loudly for lost sheep. 
Hans' s microscopic eye, aided by that glass, a little of 
which frequently adds to the vision, penetrated through 
the moonlit atmosphere. He beheld on all sides towering 
houses, betokening that old things had passed away. He 
saw the too sorry sight of ^ a rising generation taking ad- 
vantage of their sire's absence. He looked for his once 
loved cot, where his wife and daughter so well filled up 
the arena of domestic bliss. Where was his gable-end cot- 
tage, that came "smack up " to the street, and seemed to 
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i say within itself, " who's afraid ? Tm paid for?" Here and 
! there projected a rafter to denote the watchman at the tur- 
ret, or arms for its protection. Its magnificently ugly 
chimney rising in the centre, smoked the smoke of honest 
thrift, and the few sparks emitted, (there were but few,) 
reminded him that he was born to trouble, as they flew up- 
ward. The garden in the rear, seemingly of its own accord, 
produced him the necessities of life, for which, daily, his 
daughter, early reared by a tender mother, thanked the 
great Protector of all mankind. 

It may be regretted that he was addicted to the habit of 
schnapping. It must, however, be remembered in extenua- 
tion, that it was an article allowable by the creed. In 
itself, schnap was leaven to his hopes, a lever that raised 
him up early in the morning, a grasp on his breeches by 
some unknown hand to elevate him above the commoners ; 
an attraction that drew him home to the sweets of his family, 
a chain that linked him to other spirits ; so that, after all, 

it does not need a great strain of the heart to forgive him. 

********* 

Gable-ends, where are ye ? All gone ! Where the tiled 
roof that the sun delighted to shine upon ? Where the 
massive stones that creation designed for Holland cottages ? 
Where thy upstairs sort of fronts — that faced the street 
so obstinately, as if they intended to settle down till time 
had written on the last leaf of Nature's book, " Finis/' 
Where thy dames and lasses, spread out with some thou- 
sand kerseys, that filled up so interestingly your doors ? 
Where those red-faced buxom dames— one of whose smiles 
to a disconsolate fellow was worth a seafull of patent lo- 
tions ? And a kiss ! Beyond disputation — that was a mor- 
tal earthquake, that made one shake and shiver as a 
withering fall leaf. All gone ! Not dne to commemorate 
the renowned government of the fatherland — hied to the 
dust with the mortality of those who reared them ! 
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been said, (I turn the facet of Croton upon my hands,) 
that there did once an English fleet anchor off the batterie 
some 160 years ago, and a keen, wide opened eye burgher 
resolved to play them a trick. It was notorious that the 
commander was deaf; accordingly a regiment of these 
cunning Dutchmen, with their pipes full of tobacco and 
their lungs of wind, assembled on the batterie in full view, 
of the fleet, and began like a miniature bombardment to 
let off their broadsides of whiffs and smokes, which was 
echoed in the rear by huge kettle-drums ; this device 
succeeded ; for the dim hearing of the commander led him 
to believe the ***** * Dutchmen were in little better 
preparation than was expected, and consequently hauled 
anchor and " cut water." Smoke then was merely a 
blessing, and a good pipe of tobacco and schnap made the 
old men forget their trouble. What needed they of forts 
and fortifications ? What did they desire of gunpowder ? 
No one used it but some few savage old women (rarieties) 
who would buy a trifle to blow up their husbands. 

The case in controversy before the grave assembly 
was one of importance, though Hans does not mention the 
nature of it. The air was gradually filled with a terrible 
•heaviness ; draughts of wind were sensibly felt ; a thick 
cloud quietly gathered over the head of the burgher, and 
. exploded with a saltpeterish thunderjargon. The air of the 
hall was instantly purified ; the room was cleared, and Hans 
walking about in confusion, led himself accidently to a 
door which was guarded bv a red-coat fusileer, who was 
sensibly clad in*color upto the neck in blood, dyed red, as 
if to show that the nation he represented had been up to the 
ears in blood, through every age. His polished musket glist- 
ened in the eyes of Hans, as a quack's potion to a weak 
stomach. He was thunderstruck, and cursed the fellow in 
very low Dutch [the remnants of unevaporated Schnap. 
What the devil the red-coated rascal was doing at the 
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church door was a puzzle, aad yet he was so obstinately 
resolute that he could not pluck up courage enough to ask 
why or wherefore. He was taken into custody as a 
spy, and brought before the commanding officer. 

He partially imagined it was for his earthly sins that he 
was now undergoing penance ; he may have thought he 
used his pole too freely in awaking sinners, or that his ar- 
rests were inconsiderate and unjust. He smelt no sulphuric 
smell, as he had often been told those regions did smell ; it 
was the plain unadulterated air of heaven that he had been 
in the habit of breathing, and breathing freely ; but the of- 
ficer to him looked as if he might be the devil as well as 
anybody else : he was savage and mustachoed, in all con- 
science, enough to make a well-shaved gentleman like 
Hans dread so hairy a figure. ' 

The officer in a rough tone asked Hans if he was a 
spy ; he ignorant of the term could not reply — the Dutch 
age never knew what a spy was, so if he could have un- 
derstood the term aright, he would have answered as be- 
cometh a plain, undisguised christian. The officer getting 
impatient at his silence, which he construed into otiStinacy, 
ordered him to be locked up with the choking intelligence 
that he was to die point blank, on the morrow. 

Hans was dead already with the news ; the idea of bury- 
ing himself was awful ^Indeed how could he ? how could 
he lay out that short and squat form, and stare all that was 
left of him, in the countenance ? how could he gaze upon 
himself as he lay dressed out ready for his natural bed, in 
the white robes of the second journey, prepared for the start- 
In his loneliness he gravely contemplated with himself how 
wicked he had been, and he must score up now, if he in- 
tended to die with honors — like most mortal men, will- 
ing to go through life, reckless and indifferent how much 
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sin they commit if they can leave the world with a clean 
ledger, imagining that a sigh or a tear, cast over fifty 
• or sixty years sins, will blot all out, never to be again 
mentioned to them. 

Here Hans was evidently in a puzzle. He may have 
thought to himself its no use to repent, for I may getoutj; 
and if I am to be dead to-morrow, of course I ought to die 
true. I would not suppose in my own mind, that this was 
solemnly his thought, for I don't believe he ever committed 
any greater mortal sin than the drinking of schnap. That 
however has been fully cancelled, from the fact that it was 
allowable as part of the Dutch creed. 

His morning potation of cold spring water and biscuit 
obstinately hard with age, was brought him by one 
of the red coats. He asked for schnap and gingerbread, 
and he wanted also to see his wife. The only grace 
was a few oaths in Dutch, handsomely dispersed be- 
tween every swallow ; and there was great difficulty for 
some of the soldiers to understand him. He was in a 
pretty fix, confined within very narrow limits, no chance- 
of escape. What could he do ? scream he could not, or if 
he could dared "not for fear of punishment ; at last the 
sergeant-at-arms opened his cell and summoned him to exe- 
cution. The drums beat slowly, the fife played a minor air, 
and the soul of Hans shrunk as h# walked, from his fin- 
ger and toe's ends to his throat, ready to jump at a moment's 
warning of danger. His eyes were bandaged ; he halted, 
hesitated, stumbled, fell. He'heard the word fire; the mus- 
kets echoed a terrible revelry, and he was shot. On opening 
his eyes to see in reality if he were dead, he beheld a 
strange gentleman, with a smiling countenance, who, seeing 
that he was a stranger, offered to conduct him through the 
old church and show him about the great city. 
• Hans felt relieved at the narrow escape he had made, 
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and being informed by his conductor that he was on the 
new ground of old " Amsterdam" his eyes beamed with 
delight, though the sequel shows he was somewhat disap- 
pointed. The reader, if not fagged out, is advised to wade 

on, for — 

Should you — " wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er." 

Hans had " strange things in his head," but, fortunately 

for the world they are out, and in a book. . 



CHAPTER VII. 

Hans's account of " The Sexton" 

" He smells this business with a sense as cold 
As is a dead man's nose." 

Hans had not left the Reformed Dutch Post Office many 
moments ere his eyes lighted upon an undertaker's shop, 
which kindled within him certain reflections about the old 
sexton, and he surmised as follows. 

Death leads, and the undertaker brings up the rear. 
Poets look upon both as bona fide personages, realities, mor- 
tal men, and bed-fellows. The duties of the sexton 
(we will call him so) are simple Sunday matters. He opens 
and shuts the church ; he adjusts the pew doors; he illumins 
and extinguishes ; in fine, there can be no church without 
a sexton, and no sexton without a church ; they are coex- 
istent, and stand and fail together. The sexton, unlike 
other men of feeling, is happy in the misery of others. His 
dark, hanging, lantern jaws rebound at the utterance of 
melancholy news, and with the utmost indifference and 
cold-heartedness, he complains to you of dull business. 
While men live happily and heartily, he is dying and mis- 
erable. He is on the opposite side to long life and health. 
He curries favor with sickness, diseases and plagues. He 
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barters with pestilence, and shows it about at noon-day. 
Let him see you in a declining sickness and he is the 
flower of the age for politeness — full of smiles and obei- 
sance. Have a live- forever l<Jok. about you, that frowns 
down coffins, shrouds, hearses, and even hirfl — he never 
sees you — he is intent upon some worldly matter, or going 
about his business. 

In old times, men were content first to die, and have 
subsequent matters afterwards adjusted. Now, you be- 
hold in every street the polished casement, gaping wide in 
anticipation of the downfall of " Dust." All men are 
mortal we know, and must dissolve ; but the idea that a 
man should carry his bottle in his hands to catch his dis. 
solving spirit, is barbarous ! Who does not detest these 
hasteners on or wishers for death ? The Dutchmen were 
not such anticipators of afflictions— content, quiet, old- 
fashioned souls, to go on their long journey after death, 
without warning. Their accounts with this wicked world 
were always square ; and they knew they lived here but 
to prepare for the hereafter. The world to them had no 
allurements, no temptations. They walked straight on, 
and when they departed they left an example behind 
them worthy to be followed. What to them were mau- 
soleums and cenotaphs ? Vanity and marble } Houses 
for damp air and wind ! 

To be sure the " old Dutch " had a sexton. He, how- 
ever, had nothing in his windows to induce one to die ; no 
show of beauty, no silver plate. Kind gentleman, he 
never dreamed of them ; but when men were ready, so 
was he. When they had done with the world, he took 
them up. When life had ceased its romance, he assumed 
its reality — in fine, when men died he buried them. 

He never thought of death's doings till he was seat for. 
The sexton of this age is oa bk knees (in hte bean,) morn- 
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ing and evening, for the prosperity of his business. | He 
cannot be else. Well, say the world — would you have his 
family starve ? No ! But would you have him do as the 
worms do ? -»* 

Men are not despised for what they do well. The mis- 
fortunes and afflictions of this world are not matters of 
speculation — and therefore grave-attire ought not to be 
exhibited to a gaping and dying world. 

The sexton is less excusable for his open view, be- 
cause he has a certain trade. His articles are staple ; they 
suffer no deterioration in value, no lack of sale, no sud- 
den fluctuation. He relies on the frailty of mortality for 
wealth ; as that decays he rises. He finds himself upper- 
most on the plank as his fellow falls. 

He is an humble man in his way. By burying the dead, he 
is therefore dead himself. " Let the dead bury their dead." 
He weeps with them who weep, but the bill accounts for 
the rivers of waters ; he makes you Dr. "To tears shed." 

There are other duties the sexton of this day performs 
which may not have been the custom with our fathers. 
They open the church to closes a private contract of uni- 
versal interest. In this though they have no direct hand, 
they often do much mischief. The contractors in the presence 
of a curious multitude, take each other for better or worse. 
'Tis their own fault; the sexton is silent; he does not open his 
mouth in the matter, save to taste the bridal cake ; but he is 
an important instrument in the happy union, for he keeps 
the keys of the church ; and without his wit the ceremony 
could not go on, for if he will not lend his aid, nobody can 
perform. Let no man quarrel with the sexton. He is a 
dangerous enemy. Encourage him with smiles, lean looks, 
hacking coughs, hysterics, and rheumatics, for the houses 
he builds last 'till doom's day, and if they be not well con- 
structed by the architect, beware ! or he may make your bed 
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thorny and your pillow uneasy. Interest is a great mat- 
ter with him, and he has interest in all men in this age of 
fifty and upwards. 

Flesh is heir to ills, and the sexton to flesh. He is well 
saddled with the cast-off clay of every generation, and he 
places it where it will at some distant day be reformed into 
a more glorious image. 'The sexton has nothing to do with 
regeneration. Every vessel he launches into the broad 
ocean sails on its own keel. He wishes well and a safe voy- 
age to a better country, few storms and a quiet haven. 
He is the Charon of modern mythology, and has, for ought 
I know, buried himself, fully to understand how he may 
bury others. 

Be civil to him for he may write your epitaph. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Hans is introduced to the City Corporation — vulgarly called 
fathers—Ms reflections. 

Aldermen and turtle soup are under the same head in 
Crabbe's synonyms, and it would be a very happy thing 
for our city if they were found no where else. Believing 
in mnemotechny I never look upon an alderman but that 
I think of a turtle, nor upon a turtle but I am reminded 
of an alderman. 

As a body, they are as useless individuals as the com- 
position of dust and spirit ever formed. I am sorry truth 
compels me to say that they are of Dutch origin, though 
your Dutch alderman was not made of turtle soup. He 
was a stern man that could see two yards into the earth, 
an eye like a lynx, a tongue that could talk Dutch as a 
Dutch King, and he could carry a staff with the reverence 
of Father Jacob. In the capacity of judge no man better, 
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he heard many cases and settled them to the satisfaction of 
both parties. Both shook hands before parting, both pro- 
nounced him an upright judge — an original Daniel and a 
better. 

The aldermen of the present day, Heaven knows, never 
come to any conclusion ; they pass laws and forget them. 
They are as a body termed a Corporation, which means 
" The belly," according to the Roman fable, and like this 
fable it is regardless of what the rest of its members do foy 
its salvation. It has a body — no soul. It sustains itself on 
air; promise-crammed and cramming others with pro- 
mises. The aldermen are a curse to the 19th century — a 
body-politic plague— who annoy, fret and worry the city 
constitution so greatly that you may count its ribs. 

By their works a man must judge them, and what do 
they perform? Pass a book^full of ordinances, and 
print them. Meet once a week as an exclusive tea party, 
and run the poor taxables over head and ears in debt, and 
charge their sins to the " Croton," or " Streets." 

The aldermanic body, dear reader, is just as much re- 
quired as a second body is to yourself, or me ; and heaven 
knows I can now barely sustain the wants of my present 
discontented one. 

An alderman now-a-days is nothing but a cracker and 
cheese eater — a huge hill of flesh — a pile of rubbish — a 
mountain of misshapen iniquity — a man reared from Ins 
youth in the political nursery, toddied in his softer 
years, with unseasoned turtle. His nod ex-officio is impe- 
rial ; a shake of his head is as significant (almost) as a 
burgher's. As a man, he is powerless ; he is a mere 
breath, a bag of wind, a broken bellows. The office forms 
the golden image ; the office creates the dignitary ; he is 
to the community what the bow is to the fiddle : he helps 
make the noise, he has naught to do with the music. 
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- Do men talk of taxes ? Banish this humbugging con- 
vention ! There was no complaint in the days of yore ; 
why should there be now ? 

There was never a man who has gone into this berth 
though thin as a ghost's shadow, but what come out as 
rotund as a barrel, and many a man has been advised by 
his physician to take a year's travel through the alder- 
manic country to better his condition. He fattens like a 
partridge, and in the same proportion. 

A Dutch Alderman never showed any visible signs of 
improvement. Now he is used as a simile for all that is fat 
and plump. He makes laws as easily as buttons. Such 
laws ! Brittle as glass— ^useless as the paper on which 
they are printed ; like a sneak, they are hid, they doat on 
darkness ; are never known till searched for, and then not 
worth the search. 'Tis useless to dig for laws, for these 
brave fellows pass them as easily as if they shovelled them. 
In old times, one guide book of directions was all that was 
necessary ; a man could trust his neighbors and sleep 
with open doors. Now, mankind has so multiplied, that 
laws must increase with the population whether they are 
carried into effect or not — they are not fit lo light a Dutch 
,pipe. 

If the 'philosophy of Pythagoras be true, (and who 
doubts ?) may not the soul of an alderman (if he have 
any) descend to animate the shell of a turtle, as a com- 
pensation for what the turtle has endured for him ? and 
why may not some future father corporate hereafter take 
snuff from the shell of some present alderman, and eat him 
too ? What a theme for reflection, consideration and won- 
der ! 

Who would be an alderman ? '* ~ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Hans receives information relative to a certain sect of Phih 
osophers—Grahamites—and descants accordingly. 

Either all flesh is not grass, or else these philosophers 
are cannibals ; I fear the latter. They will not eat ani- 
mals, fearing they might devour the encasement of the soul 
of their grandsires ; they will eat grass, which was not 
only the food of Nebuchadnezzar but is the symbol of 
human frailty and withering inclination, and yet in it 
they swallow the whole human race. Within a century, 
how many thousand species of philosophies have been 
propagated and died with' their originators ! And it has 
long since been discovered as a truth that quackery exists 
in all branches of science. Prophets, disciples, apostles, 
philosophers of every imagined creed and kind, have had a 
separate existence in this country. r , 

How men, with any tolerable show of appetite, can des- 
pise veal and mutton for mere chaff or husks, is* beyond 
the imagination to determine, and is such humanity that 
was never expected even of the prodigal son. When we 
find men by choice and not force, feeding on swine fodder, 
we are led to believe that the doctrine of Pythagoras was 
true, and that some men by nature are heirs of animal 
spirit. They at once remind us of centaurs — half horse, 
half men — so closely linked, that take away either their 
humanity or animal nature, and they are useless to them- 
selves. However, when we re-consider that such philoso- 
phers in times of famine might find bread in barrels, or 
gruel in staves, dinners in deal boards, and provender in 
saw-dust, we admit that, after all, there is great interest in 

believing in the creed. 

3 t 
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Why don't these philosophers eat animals ? The an- 
swer is, because animals eat grass like themselves, and 
because Pythagoras did not. True, but sheep or beef may 
not have been plenty in his time: he may not have relished 
mutton or lamb, (some do not) and it might not have agreed 
with his constitutional habits. He may have been of ple- 
thoric habit and under the advice of his physician, there- 
fore those can hardly be considered reasons. 

Placed on the fellow-feeling ground that animals may 
contain kindred souls, for what reason do these gentlemen 
take the food from our pasturing relatives, if relations be 
indeed sheep or goats ? Why deprive them of the sub- 
stance of green fields ? If we are to be charitable, be so 
in all things — aye, say these philosophers, " Thou shalt 
not kill." True, but if it applies to animals, it applies to 
vegetation, which has natural life. Why munch that to 
death ? why devour the mangled remains of dead wheat ? , 
These Cornites should remember there is reason in all 
things. 

There is no proof that Pythagoras had many followers. 
If he had, of course they must have been the " rag tag and 
bob-tail " that hang on every age, till death with a sickly 
eye and tired of the sight, lops them off. 

The inventions that men seek out are so strange that 
they confound their inventors, to whom they return a 
plague. They may for a time deceive the foolish ; but the 
wise laugh and pass on. Pandora and quacks are partners. 
Every newly invented lotion is a disease added to her cat- 
alogue. Folly and the wild philosophers are of a birth. 
The latter are agents for her wholesale whims and opin- 
ions. If we go on with inventions, discoveries and won- 
ders, in the same proportion that we have done in the past, 
the earth won't hold us, and we shall be obliged to link 
in by annexation the whole solar system. 
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It is asserted by these grave phillies, that the calling out of 
Balaam's ass might incline one seriously «o a Pythago- 
rian opinion; and the braying of a common ass might rea- 
dily deceive one with the thodght that he heard the voice 
of a departed friend. 

The doctrine of Graham destroys in the blade of wheat 
the symbolical evidence of natural life ; and a loaf of 
bread might easily contain a generation of souls, though 
they re-perish that these philosophers may live. We have 
the most positive proof that in rye there is spirit ; and the 
brewing of a bushel of that, may set flowing the represen- 
tatives of a hundred thousand individuals. Pythagoras 
would not shoot a woodcock through fear it might contain 
a friend's spirit. Were I a Graharaite, I would loathe to 
eat a pumpkin, a cabbage or a turnip, for the like reason. 
If a Grahamite desires to call names philosophically, he 
says, " You are a cabbage— a small potato " or the like. 
I take it, if this vegetable law of descent be properly car- 
ried out, the souls of schoolmasters would find their way 
* to wheat, be flatly lain out on barn floors and soundly 
thrashed. It would be " tit " of the next world, for the 
" tat " of this : or they might make -a grove of birch and 
be made to sing merrily for their misdeeds. A Dutch- 
man would go through the purgatory of sour-krout or 
pickled cabbage, before the transformation into a full 
blooming head ; and a field of these would remind us of 
little Holland. Squalling children, by philosophical 
change, would grow up into onions, sharp and radical ; and 
at the sight of one of them the voice might be heard, 
" You that have tears, prepare to shed them now." Ydur 
jolly red-faced man of the world, who carries the sign of 
his life upon his nose, ruddy and rosy as the morning, 
would grow up into a beet — red and fiery, the result of 
long potations. 
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Your white-livered men, if they should ever grow up 
into the vegetable world, would sprout nought but wild 
turnips or parsnips, that a man might barely taste Mid 
spue them out of his mouth. 

Women might grow up into apple-trees ; the law of 
gravitation and the force of sin were both learned by the 
wisdom of an apple. 

The man who gets suddenly rich by accident, would fly 
in eager anxiety to the mushroom or asparagus bed— 
this cap surely fits those gentlemen who are content to 
exist for a night, for the privilege of flourishing luxuriant- 
ly a short season. 

Your disagreeable men are garlics in anticipation, and 
the man who draws too largely on public funds is a leek. 

Turnipmen are those without solidity or judgment ; and 
. it would have been well for themselves, and the world 
generally, had they been in the first instance turnips, for 
they are considered by Burton as a windy vegetable, 
without nutrition enough to add a breath to one's life, or 
prop it up an instant. They rather make one sigh ; which, 
in fact, is letting out breath by degrees. 

If men desire to be iree from committing trespass on 
the rights or life of others, they ought neither eat nor 
drink— for even water is said to contain animalcule— 
which interpreted, means animals on a very small scale 
an idot in creation's book— though, it is frankly admitted! 
that in order to populate a river of water with animalcule/ 
souls must be literally split to nothing, and divided at that! 
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CHAPTER X. 

Hans is told the difference between Allopathy and Hotnctpa- 
thy — Aw "quietus" sort of deductions. 

" Throw Physic to the dogs."— Macbeth. 
" Take Physic, Pomp."— King Lear. 

The world has jogged on at a rate faster than a dog trot, 
for now nearly six thousand years, yet it still continues 
in its squaredowlas breeches. 

"Mankind was born for the use of experimentalism, for 
doctors and surgeons to scarify and pillgarlicate, and 
yet with all the experience, learned faces, and appendages 
of M's and D's, the world is in its folly, and this general 
tion like a dog, fallen in principle and uprightness, has 
returned to its vomit. 

Our ancestors found no difficulty in getting along with- 
out doctors and surgeons. A leg was never amputated : 
it was sometimes lopt off by accident, never scientifically. 
A man was then content to go through the world unstuffed 
with all sorts of compounds. As for pills, rats and Dutchmen 
were alike. You might gild them with gold, liquidize them 
into schnap, smother them in gingerbread, bury -them in 
plum-pudding, befigurethem into raisins — the Dutch percep- 
tion would pry into them, and they return to their foolish 
inventors unswallowed. A doctor was looked upon as a 
curse, a surgeon as a butcher, a prescription as a death 
warrant, and a surgeon's case as a packed up gullotine. 

They were two of the evils the church prayed to be 
delivered from, and among the others were the Yankees 
and the English. They believed that physic and the 
doctors ought to be: hrown to the dogs, and well they 
might. 
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How times have changed ! The world is fairly stuffed 
with nostrums ; disease is reduced to a bottle essence ; death 
is compounded into a pill, and swallowed to shorten life 
and fill the grave. A man is fairly drawn apart with 
blisters, and turned insidp out with potions ; doctors grow 
rich, patients thin and poor, doctors never take their own 
physic ; some patients would even swallow their doctors. 

Diet and exercise were the physic our forefathers used, 
and they found fc them as essential as the Russian Knout in 
driving off diseases ; and it would be an important event 
if a pill could be discovered to prevent [ the consump- 
tion of "Universal medicine for the cure of all diseases." 
Even doctors disagree. The allopaths and homoepaths 
are now in a state of declared warfare. The allopaths 
have all the amunition and the other the right. The 
homoepaths have risen up like David against Goliah. A 
homoepath is a small dose properly administered — taking 
no blood, yet bleeding freely; he looks upon medicine 
with a microscopic eye, and belongs to the dough pill order 
of medical drummers. He vainly thinks to restore to 
the present age, the ancestral way of doing things — he 
hopes to get money for his pains : Fool ! to think a patient 
has any hope in taking any medicine he can't see. Let 
him be crushed with pill-boxes or lotion bottles ; let him be 
double dosed, by a thorough-going allopath. 

The idea of pleasing a sick man of this age with small 
doses, is as absurd as to believe you might gratify the ear 
of a, big fiddler with the music of the little fiddle ; it would 
be as unreasonable as to satisfy the appetite of a gorman- 
dizer with a reed-bird, or a leg of a wild pigeon. Vain 
men ! Not to know that the sick have appetites for medi- 
cines ; and expecting to perform a cure with sightless pills 
on one who has been all his life used to bomb-shell size, 
and taking other medicine from a shovel. The Homeo- 
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paths are behind the age. An infant at the early sunrise 
of its life must be called a Homeopathic specimen of bab- 
bling nature ; while your gross-fat, apoplectic gentleman 
is a perfect picture of an allopath, in the full tide of pros- 
perity. The allopaths are the favorites of this generation. 
They who carry their prescriptions about in baggage 
wagons, and who bleed so freely that a man's home might 
be guessed into a slaughter-house. Friend allopath, be 
liberal ; the liberal soul shall be made fat. Purge with 
hyssop, and make a clean generation of us ; and when you 
have set your poor patient at rest in a bed where there is 
no disease, remember your bill— heaven will not forget 
your patient. 

Man must be physicked— doctors are not to be blamed ; 
we will hanker after Macbeth's dog- fodder — allopaths 
must come. 

Poor Homeopaths ! I have great pity for your little ef- 
forts — Lilliputians in practice and principle — who do not 
consider a patient's capacity, or consult his wishes ; and 
though they may not cure many great folks, kill many lit- 
tle ones ; under his hands a patient dies by inches ; under 
an allopath he is bundled off in a heap. Six feet of death 
comes in a breath like the spring of a Hyrcan tiger. 

Let all patients remember the Spanish proverb : " God 
cures, and the physician takes the money for it." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

He is shown a modem map of antique " Nibu Amsterdam " 
— Ms Dutch blood is consequently in thorough commotim f 
and he gives a few of his opinions about Capital punish- 
ment. 

God will be avenged for the deed, 
Take not the quarrel from his powerful arm, 
He needs no indirect — no lawless course 
To cut off those that have offended him. 

" Off with his head."— Old Play. 

On all the old maps of Nieu Amsterdam, is seen in the 
fore-ground the pillory andgallaws on the latter in effigy 
of print hangs some roguish Dutchman, as*the blood thirsty 
artist would have you believe. In addition to these, you 
observe a row of houses huddled together, without archi- 
tectural taste or symmetry. The whole picture remind- 
ing one of fig-leaf days or Indian settlements, instead of 
the zenith days of Dutch civilization. He who runs may 
read this cruel exhibition of morals and manners : but I 
defy the keenest sneerer out of Holland to understand what 
he reads. Underneath the whole picture the artist is 
obliged to .write (to lead or mislead) Nieu Amsterdam, 
well knowing that no man in his senses could by the most 
elastic" spring of his imagination guess the meaning. It is 
a gross caricature, an insult, a libel of infamous outrage. 
I deny that there ever was a gallows to hang the Dutch. 
There may have been one as a scarecrow for rogues or 
Eoglishers, never one for little Holland. Our ancestors 
' were never ashamed publicly to execute any law. The 
things that were done for public good were done in public, 
openly, not in a corner, not behind high and dismal walls 
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as if the community were heartily ashamed of carrying 
an infamous law into effect, and that it might be done out of 
sight of heaven. If Hanging had been tolerated, it would 
not have been allowed in the presence of a few invited 
guests, invited as to a tea party to see a drop of mortality 
fall into the eternal sea. For these reasons I deny that gal- 
lows's were tolerated by our forefathers. They did not 
even allow them to their breeches. Gallows ! for what, 
to show signs of civilization ? on which to hang in the per- 
son of criminals all justice, goodness and mercy ? Where 
is the evidence that outraged mercy was ever appeased 
with the loud shrieks of its agonised victims, where the 
evidence that a criminal was ever reformed by breakneck 
regeneration ? 

These gallows and pillories are the pickings and steal- 
ings from the Regionis infernos — tokens that some man of 
blood has received of murderers and felons. It may do for 
this age ; it will answer well to travel on the same road 
with steam ; to be in the death-room of some exploding 
steamboat ; but it can never answer the end of law, which 
is mercy. 

Is it mercy the Dutchman would ask — to be imitators of 
one who hath shed innocent blood ? Is it mercy to steep 
the hands of law in blood ? The excuse for hanging is, that 
the warranty of scripture admits it ; (the devil, &c, proverb 
musty ;) for scripture saith, " Whosoever sheddeth blood, 
by man also shall his blood be shed." Then these hang, 
men do not conform to the spirit or the law ; for in hang- 
ing, no blood is shed ; and it might as safely for the pur- 
pose, read, whosoever hangeth man, by man also shall he 
be hung ; but the rope would go round the neck of the 
community in that case, and therefore, of course, scripture 
does not mean that. Would it not be profitable to the 
public to b have mock executions within the walls, that 
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the ends of justice to the bloody-eyed gaze of the multi- 
tude may be seemingly answered, but that the criminal's 
neck, unbroken, may afterward be imprisoned with his 
body as the law may provide in such cases — all thej while 
keeping the grand secret from the much obliged people. 
The hangman is a murderer in the eye of the law, and 
the witnesses are accessories. 

Injured law says, argument must be appeased — the 
wronged public must be righted. The injured law must 
keep its temper. It should consider the value of human 
life, and not play the part of the murderer in the supposed 
fulfilment of the bloody letter of the law. It should re- 
member that one murder does not justify another ; that re- 
venge, though it be honey to the taste of the law, is not 
recognized in the most perverse and upsidedown way of 
reading scriptures. 

If your neighbor robs — are you justified for retaliation 
sake, in robbing him ? Are you not both thieves ? Can 
you then punish a crime by committing the same crime ? 

The wronged ^public must forbear ; turn its cheek to 
the smiter — give its cloak — go twain miles : the wrong- 
ed public being reviled, must not revile again, but should 
return blessing for cursing — good for ^vil — smiles for 
malice. 

It is the duty of the community to preserve itself from 
abuse. But are there not ways enough, without making 
law a distemper to carry off a victim to another world ? 

To make a man honest, ^his ways mUst be mended. 
Can a statue be safely mended by knocking off the head ? 

Can the death of a man satisfy the law by urging him 
off, like an intruding beggar to another world, with a 
" Heaven, have [ mercy on thy soul," that while I you as- 
sault your fellow-mortal, you pray for him ? He, without 
doubt, considers you a perfect gentleman. This sort of 
justice reminds me of Cassio and his cups; who, in his 



stupifying drunkenness, hiccuped a prayer to heaven, to 
"Forgive us our sins." 

1 In fine, the sin is against heaven. And will these men 
not even trust its wisdom for the execution of righteous judg- 
ments ? When heaven desires sinners, they will be sent 
for ; and it is no where found that any law is the agent of 
heaven to send these sinners on their way. 
fc, The community should learn to pray aright, " Forgive 
us our trespasses, as we forgive ; " for if we deal out the 
law like for like, may we not be heaping up mountains of 
judgments, which the power of mercy cannot remove ? 

He* who said, " Thou shalt not kill," said it to the 
hangmen as well as to the murderer — and the community 
are hangmen, (except the bonds,) centering in a sheriff's 
officer this great enormity. 



CHAPTER XII. 

An everlasting long account of steam. His address to it — 
the chapter — not collapsing, hut winding up with some 
learned opinions aided by commentators. 

" I would give a thousand pounds I could run 
As fast as thou canst." 

How shall I describe thee ? — What art thou ?— a whizz 

or a wizaard? —fire and water mixed together ? Shall I 

address thee as Hamlet did the ghost? Art thou murder 

rampant, or the two-edged sword, in thy boiler scabbard, 

that waits but hi thy time to be out and doing ? Art thou 

the atmospheric pestilence, that rivets of iron can scarcely 

keep within thy prison house? Art thou the encaged 

infernal ; that when thou breathest seems to say murder 

and destruction ? Art thou the pale horse of death that 

prances through the air looking for thy master ? Hast 

thou no soul, sinews heart or bones ? Art thou mortal ? 
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iirt thou the son of Lucifer, or of & cantdnclcerous old 
woman ? Where wert thou born? who was thy father? 
where is thy country? to what race do you belong ; what 
are your politics ? Art thou a fire-eater ? Is Monsieur 
Chabertyour father, or is he your son? Art thou the 
spirit of St. George's dragon — a phoenix — the devil or his 
imp, or a bottle of his ale ? — Still dumb ! 

Have I not touched your tendons or your nerves ? Art 
thou saltpetre in a" fused state ; art thou gunpowder 
liquidized; the guillotine, carnage, war— -or aquafortis 
in J great guns ; art thou the spirit of Cain or Cali- 
ban ; or the loathsome spirit of a madman of which his 
mortality was ashamed? art thou in reality nothing but 
mad water foaming at the mouth ; or the prime minister or 
the brigadier of death aiming at the reduction of our is- 
sue? Thouguardian of tea-kettles, and angel of locomotives! 
I despise thee; heartily detest thee! I would that I could 
throw cold water on all thy funny actions, yea, I would- 
drown thep in Neptune's puddle. I would take away thy 
Hotspur temper and turn thee out upon a cold world — 
you might curse me, but the race to which I have the 
honor to belong, would honor me. I would enclose thee 
in cold iron ; I would Hydropothicate thy blood ; feed thee 
with allopathic doses of calomel ; turn the Croton upon 
thee that thou might bilge and drown ; tie thee to the 
north pole and make thee run around for exercise ! 

Thou that art the bowels of a steamboat, yearn for us ! 
don't splash us with your fury ; nor vent your spleen upon 
us ! Tell me who stood godfather when thou wert chris- 
tened ; who papped thee, and wert thou fed with a spoon ? 

Miserable trickster ! Thou art well known as a whole- 
sale murderer and villain ! Fire is under, iron round 
about, and water within thee, thou miner of sloop own- 
en, and begetter of steamboats and locomotives ! 
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Steam is insane water worked to the key pitch of bust- 
erbilerism ; ready at all times to perform destructive 
wonders but for the straight jacket of valves. It is of re- 
cent invention, and its infantine simplicity requires the 
sweetest lullaby to keep its spirit quiet. It is a baby in 
years, with the wit of a man of fifty ; it is a curse to the 
world ; a second water curse ; the dread of all old women < 
and the quietus of mankind generally. It is a disease to 
which we were not by nature subject, not in Pandora's box, 
or else purposely left out through fear it might have exploded N 
all the rest ; it is the nineteenth century pestilence, sending 
steamboats up and mankind down stream. The Dutchmen 
knew nothing of it ; they didn't want, so* would not invent 
it. Who would perplex his brain for the origin of such 
mischief ? Our forefathers were content to die the natural 
way, with something left to bury and pray for ; now with 
this liquid Boreas, a man is blown towards Heaven in 
atoms — against his will ; and nothing left of him but his 
name. As for myself, the only music that delights my 
ear is the song of a tea-kettle. In a quiet kitchen, many 
a time have I reposed in the dame's lap, with no other lul- 
laby than its notes. Whistles, trumpets and drums were 
all consumed to kindle the voice of this songster, that it 
might sing, and make me merry. My grandmother had 
the knack of twisting its melody into sweet Kitty Clover, 
Paddy Carey or Yankee Doodle ; yet I never once imagin- 
ed, that the same steam that was left to perish in the un- 
feeling air, had so much virtue in it as to get up a com- 
motion and cut such fantastic tricks that one would fain 
believe it was a dancing master troubled with a visit from 
Saint Antony. Thank whom ever I ought, that I am not 
the discoverer ! 

It is, however, endurable if you don't vex it. Don't urge 
it into a passion j don't push it into an apoplectic fit; 
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don't touch it— if you do, you will burn your digits. Steam 
must be the ***** or the son of the ***** 
Breathe not his name. It has a great resemblance to life. 
I never look at a steamboat coming to a halt, but I am 
forcibly reminded of man. Full of fury, it sends forth 
loud intonations from its lungs; louder and louder it 
grows ; the thin air begins soon to lose its power : it now 
looks pale and sings feebly — gradually abates ; then dies 
off into evaporation. So a man. Mad at twenty, furious 
at thirty, tip-top enraged at forty, less turbulent at fifty, a 
summer morning at sixty ; at seventy, (if not collapsed at 
forty,) he goes gently off like the last drop of steam, and 
there is nothing left but the apparatus in which his spirit 
has remained caged. 

■ InTyouth, the dull nag, World, moves slow, and will not 
quicken its pace though beaten with sports and pastimes ; 
from year to year seems an interval of ages. At thirty, 
time trots on, gradually quickening its pace, till it changes 
to a sleek courser, anxious for the race. ' Our years are 
run over speedily, till forty ; when we are carried along 
as it were, with steam, increasing in rapidity until the fire 
of youth is gone out ; the track of life left, and ourselves 
hedged in the grave. 

Dutchmen wanted neither steam nor steamboats. Their 
generation moved along at a fixed pace ; neither gunpow- 
der nor saltpetre could have moved them ; their paths were 
marked out and closely followed. Slowly and surely they 
glided along life's stream, their sails spread and oars dip- 
ping, depending upon the current ; what wanted they of 
£team? — never in a hurry; days seldom passed wearily, and 
a man lived then 140 years to the slim three-score-and-ten 
of now-a-days. Seventy years now are as but 35 years 
in old Dutch. Men died slowly because they were few ; 
now, so rapidly increased, that even this tea-kettle maga- 
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zine does not contain death enough for the purpose. Drink- 
ers of tea and hot water — pause ; consider if steam 
enrobed in its majesty, took a notion to be swallowed in 
your draughts what a calamity might overtake you ! Iron 
cannot safely contain it, what hope has earthen vessels ! 

The time is surely coming, when the face of the earth 
will be striped with rail-roads ; when mankind will be so 
far advanced in improvement, that this age is merely a 
pap- fed infant to the great grandfather Age that is to come. 
Steam will soon be sold as a fashionable liquor by the 
dozen, its loud pops will be encored, and men will drink it 
as congress wate>. What will be the result, needs neither 
ghosts nor Yankees to guess. My hope is, that I will fol- 
low no fashion. The day will come when a man will pin 
himself on wheels, jump on the track, swallow a bottle or 
two of steam, refuse to kiss his wife, (because he will re- 
turn in a hurry,) and go round the globe in the crack of a 
whip. Hypochondriacs have imagined themselves tea- 
pots, (cold or warm medical jurisprudence does not say,) 
surely a tea-pot is a country cousin to a locomotive ; and 
why may not a man ? — not fancy j but be a simon pure loco? 

Hans closes the whole chapter with the argument of the 
Poet, and ancient commentators. 

Angels and ministers of grace, defend us ! — 
Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damned ; 
Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blasts from hell, 
Be thy intents wicked, or charitable ? 

O, answer me ! 
Let me not burst in ignorance ! but tell, 
Why thy canonized bones bound in death » 
Have burst their casements ? 

What may this mean, 
That thou, dead corse, again in complete steel 
Revisit'st, thus the glimpses of the moon 
Making night hideous ! 

The poet commences with a prayer, which is apropos. 
He considered steam a proper pestilence to be delivered 
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from. He inquires whether steam is a spirit ot health—* 
ironically to be sure — for he is aware it is anything else. 
By goblin damned, is evidently meant, enclosed, put in a 
bottle, stopped up or thwarted in intentions, precisely as 
rivers are damned. By airs, the poet had reference to the 
tricks and capers steam always so fantastically plays ; and 
by blasts, the noise of the explosion, which he presumed 
came from the four-lettered country in the text, being al- 
ways accompanied by such devilish performances. He 
asks steam'if its intent be wicked or charitable. If giving a 
multitude (without warning,) a spattering of flakes of iron 
and showers of hot water, cinders, dust and ashes, be a 
sign of charity, then Its intents are charitable to the letter. 
The poet says, let me not burst in ignorance ! The poet 
means that ignorance is iron, and does not wish to be in 
the like manner situated with steam, but the poet has 
left out a line which is supplied by the commenta- 
tor. No, rather let thou burst, alluding to steam in its 
casings. — But tell me, hearsed in death is an allusion 
to the rivited sepulchre of iron in which the cold water, 
(emblamatical of death) is encased ; and burst these cere- 
ments, alludes to some great North River steamboat that 
has burst itajboiler ; it is in fact to be read thus : 
• Why do you burst your boiler ? 

What may this mean ? (of course the age decides as 
well as the chapter preceding ; the meaning is too plain,) 
that thou, dead corse, (i.e. being cold water, )m complete steel, 
(iron or copper boiler,) " revisit' st " in thy explosion, the 
glimpses of the moon, (making not only night but day 
hideous,) and to shake (sometimes more,) our disposition, 
(or take them away* altogether) with thoughts (which are 
scattering) and hot, and putting us beyond the reaching of 
our souls, means under the thumb of King Death. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Hans learns thai diseases are drowned, and that a sick man 
simply wants to be coated in water— Hydropathy. 

A few more such philosophical discoveries, and we 
would hare another flood. If genius is not soon drowned, 
it is no fault of those who are its guardians. Hydropathy 
proposes to cure, by the operation of water. Ducks and 
drakes !— what a discovery ! Men have, at certain stages 
of a disorder, been advised to take a sea voyage. Never 
to my knowledge, have they been recommended to be 
wrapped in all sorts of bandages and soused in water. 
Our old Dutch aunts were fond of exercising on the dirty 
faces of urchins; never did they dream, however, that 
by this operation, they were frightening off plague and 
pestilence. 

Men perform their daily ablutions for the benefit of their 
complexions. Who, in his morning bath, ever thought 
they were drowning diseases in Hydropathic lotions ? 

Dogs when they are mad, run from the water— -men 
when they are mad, run to it. Humbugs beget humbugs, 
and they generate so fast that grandsons have been born 
in the space of a day. 

Allopathy, the fat humbug, begat Homoepathy, the lean 
one; Homeopathy begat Hydropathy, and Hydropathy 
will beget in time, a thousand other pathies, unless it 
washes them out of the world altogether, which heaven 
grant ! It is a comfort to know that disease is a new out- 
side application of Pandora— a mark of her ssiled finger, 
that may be washed off with this water lotion — and thus, 
the man who purposely drowns himself, cures all diseases 
in a jump, 

8 
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Hydropathy, byjinternal doses, alleviates the raging of a 
thirsty fever in the same manner as it quenches the raging 
element of fire. 

Our forefathers were not troubled with the diseases in- 
cident to uncleanliness. They were a clean people, and 
their wives were perpetually scouring— children's faces 
were washed down within a skin's thickness of their bones ; 
and floors unplaned were smoothed off with perpetual ab- 
lutions. Dirty faces were carefully traveled over with 
the machine of the napkin, and the " foul and ugly witch " 
of a besmeared countenance, was banished at the presence 
of the pure liquid. * 

Hydropathy was not known of old as a personal applica- 
tion for disease, or as an artificial science. Nature and 
interest had taught our keen Hollanders that cold water 
was a purifier, and they used it freely. 

In the days of the flood water cleansed the earth ; but 
enough humors were left on the body mortal to breed dis- 
eases and corruption so naturalto mortality; and it may 
be these Hydropathic D. D.'s are getting up another flood 
on strict, moral and scientific principles. 

Let them hie away to duck ponds I 

Pythagorean beVerage ! Who could expect that the 
Dutch would discover such a science. The name is 
enough to barbarize the ideas, and his brain would be 
perplexed into confusion by so futile an inhabitant of a mo- 
dem dictionary. 

Schnapaihy might have had many followers, because 
toat is within the compass of a Dutch imagination-but 
Hydropathy was bred and born of the fumes rising from 
lake Avernus-there is no soundness in it ; and while it pro- 
fesses to cure others, is a weak invalid itself. It may, 
after all, be a new-fashioned way of washing foul linen, 
and the buck basket furnishes a hospital for all sick dow 
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las; while a turn of a Croton facet may ablute a generation . 
from diseases. 

A doctor in Hydropathy is evidently a water-gruel prac- 
titioner ; and instead of feeling pulses, dosing in squills and 
rhubarb, turns a bucket over his feverish patient, and sick- 
ness vanishes. 

Let any descendant of the Dutch truly think of this, and 
* hfe will determine in his own mind that it is one of the 
many inventions mankind has sought out since he was 
created upright ; and who knows but that it may be one 
of the old fashioned and wicked schemes that drowned the 
world in Noah's time ? Now the practice is simply cold 
water : but what guarantee is there that steam will not 
soon be 'applied in like manner with this ? Water in its 
place is harmless; out of its place, \v1io can rightly con- 
sider the evil ? 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Hans is shewn the City Hall, the market of justice — and dis- 
courses after a fashion on law. 

" Thou core of envy ! 
Thou crusty batch of nature ! 
Ready in gibes, quick answered, saucy, and 
As quarrelsome as a weasel. ,, 

The vast pile of sickly-looking marble seems to require 
the aid of Hydropathy to work a strict reformation with- 
out; and argues that the same reform would accomplish 
much "within. It is the dispensary of justice ; the mart of 
law, and the deep well of chancery, that knows no bot- 
tom ; and when a man is fairly in, the church ought to 
remember him in its prayers ; . for he then realises the 
fact that law-like sighing lingers out the life* 
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On the cupola we find a clock, by which means the 
time of day is freely given to all ; and its golden num- 
bers indicate that it is precious. Yet one cannot forego 
the thought that he is a fool to spend his time and money 
within this pale-faced temple. On the top of the cupola is 
Justice — proof positive that there is «one within ; and the 
scale which she holds, denotes that law is dealt out as a 
staple — like any article of merchandize, and finds a ready v 
sale by the ounce or ton. It is an old saying, that this 
dame Justice, is as blind as a bat ; and one might with 
safely add, as stupid ; for she no more regards " equity 
and good conscience " than though those materials were 
not the component parts of character. Many a poor devil 
has been dragged into this fleecing and flattering depart- 
ment and robbed of his all, under pretence of cramming 
him with justice. The name of justice hath such a sweet 
sound to the ear of the man that is injured — than though 
her voice spring from the lungs of the brazen bull of old : 
yet infatuated followers are led to believe that all they 
hear is harmonious ; and that they will receive all they 
expect. If a man is sick of trespass, trover, assumpsit or 
replevin, he comes to this hospital, and places himself un- 
der the care of the doctors of the law. Law is a disease 
that consumes away a man's substance, and the anxiety 
of it frets a man as a moth fretteth a garment. 

Replevin is nought but gout in its last stages ; covering 
the invalid with unavoidable and close clinging plasters, 
and wrenching his limbs as though he were in a treadmill. 
Your creditor's bill is a sort of emetic, administered after 
all other remedies have been exhausted ; though the pa- 
tient (through choice,) too frequently resists, prefering, 
in the simpleness of his soul, some external application. 
Your assumpsit is a little biliousness which soon disappears 
by allowing nature to take its % own course, and living on 
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a slim diet. Trover is a clapping of a heavy hand on 
one's shoulder, with a perfect gusto. It comes suddenly, 
like a rheumatism, and goes again when nature (" mean* 
ing the plaintiff,") finds contentment. 

Trespass is a villainous disease ; and proceeds from our 
infringing on the rights of others, and making too free a 
use of the limbs that nature has given us for protection 
and Hudibrastic warfare. 

Execution is the remedy to bring a man to his senses 
after the severe judgment has passed upon him for his sins; 
and it means that the law is either satisfied, that it has 
done everything it could to vex and worry, or it operates 
as a condemnation or curse to keep up the spirits in dis- 
appointment. The return "nulla bona" meaning, "D— n 
his bones, his hide isn't worth taking." 

At last comes Equity, slim-looking — 

u A hungry, lean -faced villian, 
A mere anatomy — a mountebank, 
A thread-bare juggler, and a fortune-teller, 
A needy, hollow-tyed, sharp-looking wretch, 
A living dead man." 

It is pale-faced, an3 thin with hectic coughs, of interlo- 
cutory orders and appeals : then comes its spitting of blood 
in the way of attachment for costs ; then the flushing to 
higher authority ; then back again to the sickly look ; again 
a jump and again a fall ; till decree after decree, order 
after order, pill after pill, cough after cough, the poor 
patient is completely worn out, and rarely outlives the ac- 
tion, and oftener dies with it. 

Statute law is like a man with his teeth shut in anger. 
Obstinate and invariably heedless. Its name is derived 
from " statute ; " signifying dead to feeling. Nothing can 
move it : oceans of tears, legions of sighs, millions of pray- 
ers ; it stands as the house upon the rock, defying the 
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winds and waves.^ The common law is an infatuated old 
granny, full of whims and oddities, nervous and irritable ; 
as fond of changing as a high-spirited weathercock in 
every breath of wind. 

The good men o/Niew Amsterdam knew nothing of all 
these various diseases. Heaven was thanked by them 
that Blackstone had not yet lived ; and as for right and 
wrong, no one need have any excuse in doing one or fail- 
ing to do the other. Men now-a-days, set a watch upon 
their neighbors, and their neighbors in turn, watch them. 
We must now " speak by the card, or equivocation fol- 
lows "; and a simple say-so is nothing but air. In old 
times, a Dutchman's word was as a bond under seal, and 
passed as current as gold. Now, even bonds with seals 
are simple letters of no value. 

i Law is an affliction; a bear-baiting, where one goes 
with laughter, though often returns sorrowing. It is a cli- 
mate where may be seen cloudy and clear days, some- 
times ending in sunshine, oftener in storms. 

If a man's means be indeed his life, then many an one 
in going to law goes to the grave ; and to take a short cut 
and save trouble, seek the undertaker before the lawyer ; 
for, recollect, the scull of a lawyer was found in a grave- 
yard of Denmark ; (" see Hamlet :") the strongest evi- 
dence that he is shorter lived than an undertaker. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Hans most learnedly, most rapturously and most Dutchly 
comments on the season of New Year. 

The first of January and the old settlers were on most 
familiar terms. They gloried in the day as men ought to 
glory who delight in the smiles of friends, and who believe 
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the world wad made for other purposes than golden wor- 
ship. Our forefathers had customs from which they never 
departed, for they became linked in with their natural lift ; 
they were as a mutual lease, and the discontinuance of 
either was an end to both. The selfish man, as this world 
goes, is as a mildewed ear gazed upon by his more whole- 
some brother; like a decayed tree in the midst of a desert, 
seeming to afford shelter, but shunned even by the weary 
traveller. The Dutchman was a heart upon legs ; all 
head, all heart — a world by himself— a creature of para- 
dise. 'Twas he who invented cocked hats, and knew how 
to drink schnap and smoke his pipe scientifically. His 
hand embraced his neighbor's with a cordiality surprising, 
and made one think he was indeed beloved. Now a-days 
if a man give you as much as his very little finger, you 
are to consider it as a sort of charity. 

The difference between the ancient "and modern inhabit- 
ants is, that they were men, while these seem to be. In 
them the world could not be deceived — these would deceive 
the devil in his spectacles. They were the picture of 
Adam before the fall — these his resemblance after his de- 
generation. 

Holland has always been looked up to by the rest of the 
world as a godsend among the nations ; a prototype after 
which they might safely copy. On the first day of the 
year all doors were thrown wide open, and hearts wider 
than doors ; even the cold weather was let in as a friend ; 
the progenitors knew no bounds for their generosity. It was 
the cordiality of soul that passed then : if there were bick- 
erings on that day, they were forgotten ; if strife, it was 
hushed into forgetfulness ; enmity subsided into friendship. 

There was spread out to tempt the taste, xreullbrs, 
doughnuts, ole kokes and gingerbread, enough to fatten 
the whole town in a long siege, and some by-corner drinks 
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. that were kept for the more indigent ; while lemonade, 
" the weak invention of an enemy," had. not yet been 
squeezed into existence — it appeared they lived for their 
friends. Those were the times. It was a pleasure to 
sorrow and be afflicted, that one might see the responses to 
the calls of charity. Misfortune could not live long on sighs 
ere it became a full fat ear, from the abundant gifts of 
friends. 

The moist eye had scarcely gathered a tear from its 
fountain of grief ere the kindness of friends wiped it gently 
away with relief. The heart had not half heaved its sigh 
ere the open-handed bounty of a benefactor had blotted out 
the cause and suppressed it. As a community of beavers, 
acknowledging no head ; or as a connected chain, they 
all dwelt together in seeming brotherhood. There welt 
no viper tongues of scandal, that defile the air with the most 
loathsome smell of pitch, and inflict wounds with its black 
fang and deadly venom. No black-hearted malice, the 
kin to the putrefaction that inhabits the charnel houses of 
uncleanliness ; no base hypocrites who, pure 6a the surface 
as unripe fruit, within rottenness to the core. These were 
all animals that died before they had completed half their 
existence. The pure air of Dutch heaven was too pure for 
them; they had no life out of stagnant pools and green vis- 
aged ponds. 

Groups of friends were running on this day to and fro, 
commencing early in the morning. « You are welcome," 
was written in plain words everywhere. " Come in," was 
said to the poor stranger who had no shelter elsewhere : 
" Be happy," was echoed from every lip. Then the tasting 
of schnap by the old ones, and the eating of gingerbread 
by the younkers, until they were tired of munching. The 
olekokes were crammed into their pockets till they were 
as protuberant as an alderman, and granddame* were in- 
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tently busy in catering Tor the interests of the y ummftchees, 
and they in turn seemed to pin themselves by the force of 
natural affection to those goodly dames. 

Hail, thou Dutch grandmother ! none like thee for a pro- 
vider; without thy aid the boys might have starved for 
want of New- Year's gifts. She loaded them as though they 
had been beasts of burden, and the little fellows so delighted, 
so gladdened, that they wished every day New- Year, and 
spent the interim in counting the days that had passed and 
were to come. 

Years moved gradually away, and the lapse of time that 
annuls all actions, good and bad, had not yet taken effect ; 
the blear-eyed monster, Innovation, had not yet been born. 
The old customs survived many generations ; at last, as a 
heavy morning dew with seeming disappointment in not 
being able to get up a shower, stands obstinately in the 
way of \he rising sun, then suddenly departing, appears 
again in the East, a full-blooded storm ; so did the losel 
Yankees after a double effort succeed in swapping us out 
of a few of the customs. (Confound this tin-pan race !) 

'They have gone, never to be revived, until the same 1 old 

'ancestry are resurrectionized. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Hans is let into the family secrets of Mesmerism, believes, 
doubts, and jumps to sundry conclusions. 

When in a swinish sleep 
Their drenched natures lie as in a death .' 
Til do ! Pll do ! I'll do. 

Mesmerism is the philosophy of sleep, and the study of 
it promises a gaping thoroughfare over which men wander, 
ever and anon opening their mouths until they become 

3* 
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wedged in with drowsiness. The greatest dolt with his 
lids perpetually twinkling is the best philosopher of the 
sect. 

It is by no means " an all-foured" science, though the 
manipulations evidently crawl over one, and the limbs may 
be occasionally used to hasten the operation, in the same 
manner that a dull boy is aroused. When a man is wide 
awake, he may, if he can, out-roar Niagara, put him under 
the influence of this quietus; he is as still as the placid 
evening zephyr. You may encase his soul, stew him to a 
hash, chop off his head, sear out his eyes, bury and poet- 
ize him, and" he may after all be brought back again by 
counter manipulations, and know nothing of his loss. 

Politicians believed it; for who is not convinced that be- 
tween elections, " The People " are in this mesmeric 
sleep, and how often is heard the solemn calling, " Awake, 
Awake !" applied to them by the operators, who accompa- 
ny their words with gesticulations, fierce enough to waken 
all generations. The disbeliever is as much of a curi- 
osity, as a petrified mummy. 

Certain it is, the result is most effective to the sleepy 
headed. All men are somewhat thus inclined, and therefore 
all men can be operated upon, in a greater or less degree, 
and he who gapes soonest, is soonest infected. 

It is an assault and battery of sleep committed by one 
upon another, the cramming of sleep down one's throat, and 
hammering it into his peepers ; worse than murder ; being 
uneasy at having put one out of his troubles, until it has 
brought him back. What lazy rascal invented this sleep ? 
It is a good way to dodge that thin-ribbed busy-body, 
Death. Capital ! 

Imagine a coarse eyed fellow staring into the eyes of his 
neighbor, till he blinks like a sleepy star towards morning, 
and before he knows it, he is dreaming: he lays thus 
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quietly itfurned in drowsiness, and snores, until the learn* 
ed doctor has made an ample examination to detect some 
thieving disease that steals away his " inmosts," an exami- 
nation made just as our Water Commissioners perform their 
duty in the aqueduct, first setting the river asleep, and 
putting the inhabitants on a water diet. 

This new philosophy is easily swallowed. The million 
devour it as a mouthful of good things ; all love it, who 
love sleep : it does not wry the face ; it is not poison ; 
nor even a potion ; but a dainty something at the middle 
of a feast, nicely covered, which a half-satisfied appetite 
desires to peep under.. Nature intended it, else it could 
not have been; philosophers intended it, else no genius 
could have conceired it. 

Shakespeare was a believer in it : he says in his Tem- 
pest, " Our little life is rounded with a sleep" And I take 
it (with all the solemnity of a commentator,) that the word 
rounded meajjs a rounding of the arms, as if to dose with 
manipulations, and no reasonable man should listen to any 
other construction. I defy to the teeth, all the two-edged 
sword commentators that ever wrote, to trump up any other 
meaning. Still the most of them are a sleepy set. 

The greatest attempt at mesmerism was made by 
Father Miller, who ascended a high mountain to manipu- 
lize the world, and thereby forcibly fulfil his prophecy ; 
when lo and behold — as it were a dream — the old man 
prophet 

(" An old man, his wits are not so blunt as God help I 
would desire they were. He will be talking : as they say, 
when the age is in the wit is out. It is a world to see !") 

The old man, as I said, rejoiced in having succeeded so 
well in his undertaking, and woke up next morning after 
a thorough sound sleep, with a furious cold, which may 
end the world with the prophet, 
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Finally, mesmerism is in fact no more or les% than one 
lazy gaping individual, staring another lazy and gaping in- 
dividual out of countenance; the one catches all the 
sleepiness of the other, and falls into a double sleep ; 
The other is relieved of his sleepiness, and becomes wide 
awake, again ; as two big bottles half full of spirits— 
the one being poured into the other of course becomes 
empty, or light and airy, while the other is full, or stupid 
and sleepy. 

The only time our forefathers slept, was when they 
were either mesmerized by daily labor or death. Out of 
the first they were awakened by the second cook who 
prefaced the grey-eyed morn, or sun rise. Did a Dutch- 
man look at a man, he could not sleep. There were no 
sleepy-headed or sleepy-looking individuals in the ra0e. 
This age, however, produces all sorts of humbugs, out of 
a special crop of nothingness. I do not wonder that there 
are now two sorts — a sleepy looking set, and a set who fall 
asleep by looking at them. If a damsel did but glance her 
eye at a male genius, the ray went directly to the heart, 
and performed such roguish revolutions there, that had 
he been into a three-fold snooze, he was forthwith awak- 
ened into activity. As for mesmerism, it was not thought 
of: " Catch a weasel asleep" and you will find a Dutch- 
man snoozing by its side. "There's no such thing." 
This age does but dream. 

Mesmerism is a philosophic snooze; a sort of temporary 
translation from life to the half-way house of death ; a sleep 
without a snore ; a sleep with all the faculties awake and 
the eyes wide open; an especial accommodation to the sur- 
geon, the secret-seeker, and busy-body. What an invention ! 
Sancho's much beloved sleep was not the wink of an eye 
to it : yet it is a Don Quixote sleep, because all the won- 
ders of errantry are really performed in it. Jnpgine a 



sleepy fellow staring a girl fast into her eyes, half-jarred : 
by and by she catches the contagion of the opium-eater, 
and she performs a journey into her neighbors' thoughts, 
hearts or houses, tells everything straight as a book, and 
without effort. Wonderful science ! I am levelled in 
admiration ! 

What would not a busy-body pay for [such a privilege ? 

Grant him that and he would die happy. Let him be led 

into the chambers of his friends, there to make himself a 

arpy on their secrets, and he will return prodigal and 

fat as a vulture. 

5 

CHAPTER XVII. 

Hans~m shewn a newly invented, just discovered, universal 
Medicine — that cures all diseases, and makes others just 
to cure — is somewhat aquafortistical. 

" Put this in any liquid thing you will, 

And drink it off; and if you had the strength 

Of twenty men, it would dispatch you straight 

Aa riolently at hasty powder fired/ 

Doth hasten from the fatal cannon's womb." 

Disease and pill- venders are working for Jhe same ends ; 
the undertaker and quacks drive no opposition. Quacks 
in pills and lotions, are as common as duck's exclamations, 
and every pill made by the former, is a diseased egg, which 
being hatched, becomes mischief. The "curers of all 
diseases" are the murderers of all patients. The sick in, 
dividual flies for relief to every advertized lotion, and 
would swallow an apothecary's shop, did he imagine he 
could be cured. Poor infatuated and humbugged old 
dotard, (I mean thou, this age,) without wit, and beggared 
of money, to be owed of what thou hast not : thy only 
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wretchedness is on being " troubled with thick coming fan- 
cies" that seem to wish thee ill. 

More certain death could not be administered by the 
sword, than by these purges and washes. When will man- 
kind be sufficiently physicked? when will these leeches 
after " stuff," cry, enough ! If the great earth were a pill; 
it would in time be swallowed in sweetmeats. 

This age is gouty, apoplectic, rheumatic ! How came 
it so ? Diet, exercise, and air are the only pills to prevent 
the assaults upon mortality ; they neither nauseate nor 
salivate, but keep off all invaders of health. Armed with 
these, a man may defy a legion of quacks, with ail their 
poisonous ammunition, or the raging pestilence. Quack- 
ery is a way to make money; it bleeds freely at the purse, 
by dosing the patient with universal medicines. The 
greatest knave makes loudest proclamation of his being 
honest. The thief is often disguised as the prettiest gentle- 
man. The scurviest hypocrite has the most reverential 
appearance ; and the greatest quack, quacks loudest of the 
virtue of his lotions, which have less virtue than river 
water. 

Quacks ride in coaches, while the poor simple misled 
adherents ride in hearses. Quacks poetize about pills, 
while the poor deluded devils who take them, make epi- 
taphs of poetry. Quacks turn up their noses at their own 
inventions, while simple men and women open their mouths 
in astonishment and wonder. 

The ancient times had no nostrums cried about the 
streets, nor was any reckless mortal allowed to sell the 
weapons of death or suicide, or carry them about their 
persons ; now every man seems to consider a box of pills 
as his best friend ; — were they all lead and cannonized, 
they could not inflict more certain death ; for death is a 
cunning old fellow, who hovers about the shops of quack- 
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ery, and puts his chalk-mark upon the poor vIctim, r whom 
he attends regularly, and grins at his simplicity. 

These nostrums may contain many grains of rhubarb 
and gamboge, but in the interstices there are scattered the 
white seeds of dissolution, that ripen for the grave. A man 
of this age, is a mere pill-box, and a lotion bottle. To be 
sure, he has'nt the fancy mark and recommendations of 
quackery on the outside ; though within are all the evi- 
dences of the "Universal Compound." 

A Dutchman would take medicine to the kennel ; his dogs 
would turn up their noses at it and say, thank you, we beg 
pardon, but prefer a bone or two, and he would return it 
to the earth to be re-embo welled. 

Men, women, and children, the quacks] 'say, cry after 
their medicines. Admitted! "We all cry that we are 
come to this great stage of fools," and tears may be direct- 
ed towards these quacks, because they are naturally 
greater fools than the rest of us, but they never cry after 
they take them ; their surviving and wiser friends do that : 
they find a sealed lip upon their words ; laughter is banished, 
and crying, which is laughter in the minor key, has 
departed. ' 

The climate is scandalized, while the pill- vender goes 
scot free. We have our health, considering, however, we 
might be better, we send pioneers to hedge it about ; we 
rinse it to death with the prescriptions of old grannies, and 
anxious maids. 

The advice of Hans Van Garretson to this world is, study 
medicine, for that teaches us not to take it. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Hans is introduced to several leUding politicians of all par- 
ties — he is taken for a gentleman of great influence, and is, 
of course, much respected. The chapter shows the conse- 
quence of flattered vanity, all in his own words. 

" Moet sweet voices ! 
——For your voices I have fought: 



Watched for your voices — for your voices bear 

Of wounds two dozen odd ; — battles thrice six 

I have seen and heard of: For your voices have 

Done many things — some less— some more : Your voices ! 

Indeed I would have office. Worthy voices ! 

The politician contracted with soul and body, for a short 
lease of life— expressly to serve his country — the flag so 
dear to him, he converts into a pocket-handkerchief, that the 
tears that flow from his full reservoir may be wiped away 
with the bunting and he reminded of his patriotism — 
indeed he gives it to his children ; they however, regardless 
of country, or ill-bred, frequently add stripes and elongate 
it into kite-tail. He is a man who Scorns to do a mean 
action, and rather than his country should suffer in sub- 
stance he relieves her consumption out of his own purse. 
1 As a hen gathers her chickens under Iter wing, so does he 
gather her interests under the wing of his protection. A 
whale is not more full of blubber, than he of honesty ; with- 
out craft, everybody trusts him ; he is the picture that is 
faultless. In addressing " The" People," (tender hearted 
ducks !) he uses no trick, nor device, tells no lies, is guilty 
of no deceit; but he bellows so thunderingly, that his ho- 
nor echoes all over the land, and like the croaking of frogs 
in Spring, calls upon the season to wake up ; so does he 
arouse the hills from their lethargy of winter. As a church 
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Mouse, the People, (christian souls,) entrust him with pray- 
ers, bibles, altars, psalm books, and communion plates. 
They consider him (simple folk,) their shepherd, and fol- 
low as a sucking calf her dame, as if they had all but one 
head and four legs. Wherever he leaps they leap— 

" Over hill, over dale, 
Thorough bush, thorough brier, 

Over park, over pale ; 
Thorough flood, thorough fire." 

and all done to acquiesce in his movements. So rare a fa- 
ther is he to them, that they (happy people,) do not presume 
to think for themselves— quiet as an egg resting under 
the oover of a motherly hen, content to be hatched as 
heaven and the mother wishes. Their country to them, 
(dear children !) is but a copper, which they bequeath to 
their guardian angel to keep for them till they become of 
age. The people, (gentle animals,) are set on fire as easily 
as straw, and a bon-fire is made out of their feelings and prin- 
ciples which burn and smoke periodically whenever the 
country is in danger, which is always discovered two 
weeks before an election, or whenever the darkened sky of 
patriotism is starless ; as May-day fires they are revived, 
also, to burn out rats and rubbish, 

Principle ! ! ! Politicians are banks of principle. The 
people (sucking doves !) deposit their great wealth of honor 
and uprightness with them, and like a river tide they retro- 
gade only for the accommodation of those in waiting for them. 
Country is their God, their altar, their shrine of faith ; they 
are wedded heart and soul to her ; they live for, and when 
they die, (alack the day !) thank Heaven, they ex ect to be 
buried in her, and incorporated in her dust. As Hamlet 
ran after his father's ghost, so does the politician after his 
country, though it leads him to ruin ; he has no craft about 
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him, so of course deals in none; be is as honest as a witoh, 
and his two eyes are in one to see only her good. 

The voices of the people, (pretty offspring !) are as the 
music of the morning stars ; he loves their voices. Fid- 
dles, organs or clarionets are but as grating tin-trumpets 
compared with them ; and he bows as low as he can con- 
veniently without losing his equilibrium. 

Some men say "he is scurvy and glass-eyed, and 
seems to see things he does not." They say also that his 
long nose leads him to smell out some civil office. Most 
villainous scandalatum magnatum ! If he is kicked, he 
bears it like a Christian, or cur dog ; if he is buffetted, he 
forbears ; if you defile him with epithets, he bows ; if you 
villify him, he takes you by the hand. Are these evidences 
of soundness — outrageous libel ! *Tis said he delights 
in the song of the " Ballot and Vote," (who does.not like 
music ?) which they tell me is a beautiful song, and that 
voices are ail he wants to form a chorus. Is he not con- 
siderate, then, to care for voices ? He has no interest to 
serve : he gives up wife, and children, and friends, to follow 
country through offices ; and it is cruel to suspect the man, 
who like a good patriot is seeking to add to the public 
crib. I would as soon suspect a domestic cat of stealing 
cream, or a rat cheese. He always tells the truth. He 
tells it plain and plump as a pudding. He throws up 
iiis hat and would throw up his head for the good of the 
country. He is frank with the world ; he tells precisely 
what he thinks. It would be doing him great injustice 
to suppose he consulted his own interest. Parties try in 
vain to buy him ; he is like gold— a currency that gives 
a standard value to other things. Gold is not bought, and 
he is a pattern for the men pf all ages ; but your " pickers 
and choosers " of good morals are so fastidious that they 
sometimes neglect him. Politicians are pillars of the 
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country, the shoulders of the constitution, the legs of the 
laws, and the ribs of the government. 

Rome was suckled by a wolf; so says the fable. Our 
beloved country is nursed by its politicians. The nation 
ought to monumentalize them, and quickly too. No good 
can be done too soon. They are deserving of the whitest 
marble. " Good wine needs no bush," and so good men 
need no epitaphs. The pen of glory writes them with the 
indelible ink of ages. 

He is a man, take him for all in all ; 
We ne'er shall look upon his like again ! 

Eclw answers — by way of amen. I hope to Heaven we 
wont ! — Schnap. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Hans after a peregrination in the upper part of the city, 
returns, and on his way, stops for the last time, to view 
the reformed and converted churches ; his honest heartfelt 
comments, with a few general remarks, for the benefit of 
all mankind. 

'Tis an old proverb, that " a bad example has many followers," and 
it might be added, " more than a good one/ 1 

The worship of the golden calf was not limited to the age 
of the Israelites, nor are all men who love gold confined to 
the " world." Many through the Church pay their devo- 
tion to it, and thank Heaven for the heaps of golden ore. 
It would be a poor recompense to the worshiping commu- 
nity, if vanity could not be gratified, as well as souls 
saved, for they would deem religious service one of life's 
extras, too costly, in which they were ill disposed to 
indulge. 
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To some persons, there is a hallowed love clinging 
about an old church, that all the changes of this world can- 
not drive away. There are feelings that are rooted in the 
heart ; throbbing with its pulsations, and beating in unison 
with the affections; like a wife grown up with us from youth, 
a man of feeling would as soon think of converting her into 
a mummy, as his church into a Museum or Post Office. 

Religionists do dissent in creeds, 



" Like peevish man and wife, 
United jar, yet are loth to part." 



But they are cordially agreed in interest; they are convin- 
ced that money makes the Church go — the proverb is 
somewhat altered, though I hope sufficiently explicit. 

It is no mystery to some, how a bit of ground and a 
house of stone and mortar architeoturalized into a church, 
can contain any object of affection ; it may be wondered 
at, why a man should be so stupidly ridiculous, as to love 
old buildings, that father Time and the rats, had in vain 
tried for years to dilapidate. 

Yet no man can tell what shall be after him, and much 
less what may take place before his eyes ; this age is gra- 
tified with the exhibition of a Church Reformed into a 
Post Office, and another to be converted into a Museum 
for curiosities. 

Churches are sanctuaries ; they are consecrated for wor- 
ship, and set apart from other buildings, for a purpose not 
worldly, and as such, ought to be held in everlasting vene- 
ration. I know of a building in Niew Amsterdam, once 
consecrated in fair spoken Dutch, to the service of Him 
who loved our Dutch forefathers ; within it&hallowed walls, 
the spirit rested, and breathed its holy influence upon the 
worshipers: there did their well tuned throats in harmo- 
nious strains gild their piety with praise ; and though they 
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preached and prayed in Dutch, were well understood by 
Him who comprehends the ways of all nations, and was 
remarkably cognizant of what was done under the dynasty 
of Holland, 

Well do I remember the pole that was carried about to 
secure attentive listeners to the preacher ; that the devil 
might run away with no man while asleep, and take a 
mean advantage of him ; and also of guarding the preacher 
against wasting too many words in one charge. I remem- 
ber the poor-boxes that were held to the rich for the drop- 
pings of their charity. I remember too the nasal organiza- 
tion of the Clark which started into pianissimo or fortissimo 
the whole congregation. I remember well the echo that 
seemed to hang with thrilling infatuation about the inside 
of the church, as a place of special devotion. I well re- 
member the pious Dutch that was preached forth by those 
emphatic preachers, in whose way of argument the pulpit 
seemed most obstinately to stand, and who by the force of 
their reasonings, led you to believe they could carry all 
creation wherever they would. 

Those were the days time ran in earnest. Those were 
the working days. Now, dull colt, he sports upon the 
road, nothing considerate of what has been or is to be. 

If our philosophy could but dream of all the realities of 
this world, or of this age, more mysteries would appear than 
we have yet seen. Whether we sleep or wake, the world 
goes on slowly and surely ; every age brings its changes. 
Mortality from year to year is changed — from bud to 
blossom ; from the full bloom to the sickly and yellow 
leaf; then drops into the grave — but still the world rolls 
on, not a whit affected. 

Could any of the Consistory now sleeping in the tombs 
of the present desecrated ground, rise and come forth, and 
learn that this change was made by their own flesh and 
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blood, they would fly again to the grave, as a, place of 
refuge, and proclaim the country had lost its civilization. 
' They would imagine that mankind had returned to their 
savage state. Ido not understand the terms of High and 
Low Church. Evidently there is something significantly 
level about buildings heretofore used as worshiping as- 
semblies, the one made a den of politicians; the other 
a museum for India wonders. The fact of transforma- 
tion ought to be placed among the wonders, to gratify the 
'curiosity of this wonder-seeking age. A model of each 
should be numbered in the Patent Office at Washington, 
as the evidence of progress in the sciences of Religion and 
Morals. 

The Dutch language has been most savagely murder- 
ed ; barbarously transformed on the one hand, while on 
the other, that reared its modest body in simple contrast 
beside a modern magnifico, in place of the truth, we have 
preached, China and her antiques. It may be that these 
have much to do with missionaries. 

While the world lasts the golden calf will be worship- 
ed. The spirit of increase will be found in every time 
that is honored with man. When that " image of interest " 
shall have wended his way down to his last home ; when 
he shall have gotten " enough " of life's feast of gold ; 
when he shall stoop under his heavy burden of riches, 
and is obliged to shuffle off all before he gets to the 
" halt," — then shall the world see the dawn of the morn- 
ing of regeneration. 

The man that found gold should have found content- 
ment with it. It is a bone of contention thrown to us dogs, 
men. Those who have it, are rogues by nature to do any 
thing to keep it ; those who have it not will do as much 
to get it ; there is no difference in honesty between poor 
and rich. It is an evil spirit; a poison— "doing more 
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murders in this loathsome world," than any calamity that 
ever yet befell it. Full of insanity, it goes about the 
world making idiots, knaves and sinners of all. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Hins after some tender surveys, essays on "tlie letter 
halves " though Julius Schnap presents his compliments to 
the readers and desires to say, that he does not fully agree 
with his friend, Mr. Van Garretson. 

Women (as the toast says, God bless 'em,) were born for 
some other purpose than to hang upon our left arm. 
Dutchwomen were made expressly to wear each about 
a thousand petticoats, that distended them like some joy. 
ous dame in a curtesy to please the young folks, or an ever- 
lasting big plum pudding with headend shoulders. It is 
astonishing how different the women of tliis generation are 
formed to what they were in old times, yet we must exclaim 
" so we go," for even mankind has been patented and im- 
proved upon. There is not a stitch left in the old garment ; 
new things have come upon us like a summer cloud and 
pass away with the same rapidity. 

The ladies (I forgot myself) are a wonderfully curious 
set of beings ; old Dutchwomen were plain enough to un- 
derstand, while no man can cipher out these new fashion 
mongers ; they would dodge the shrewdest mathematician ; 
they could not remain silent long enough to induce a phi- 
losopher to calculate, and yet curious as they seem to be, 
the world would be still more curious without them. Man 
would be a solitary devil, an over-burdened mule, and this 
kind helpmate relieves him in a measure from his burden ; 
she interposed as mediatrix between him and his afflic 
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tioasj and while without her he would not have courage to 
meet adversity, with her aid he overcomes all troubles ; she 
is to him Atlas, bearing up against a world of misfortunes ; 
yet again, they are mere butterflies that like to change their 
fashions with the seasons, a kind of rampant, unmanageable 
animal, that come not under the jurisdiction of your finger. 
Buffon is silent as to their genus, and Goldsmith skips over 
them ; yet again, they are an evil so necessary, that they 
are an acknowledged good ; and yet again, nothing but a 
rib ; and yet again, a commodity that no honest man would 
wish to be without; " a sort of something-nothing.'* 

Take her in any sense, she is a mysterious being. She 
is to be found out only by instinct, or in the natural way ; 
attempt to study her and you are in the maze of a labyrinth* 
In fine, were all the people of the present age wiser than 
Solomon, one woman would out-wit them all. 

Doctor Paley thinks mankind were made upon the prin- 
ciple of a watch ; but the*s is nothing yet invented, with 
which woman can be compared, and that learned philoso- 
pher very cunningly declined to liken her, A man loves 
her, he can'* tell why ; he feels he is only half made up, 
and longs after his other half. His two hands evidently 
were designed to clasp two other belter hands, and he is 
discontented till he has found his match. She is called the 
better half; she may be better or worse : she is too oftem 
made worse than she is found, by those who promise more 
than they perform. Yet women in the time of the Dutch, 
were magnificent creatures ; they were a little more than 
one rib ; they were most awfully plump, and astonishingly 
lively— capable of enduring the greatest fatigue, and one 
of them would weigh down two of the burgomasters. Tie 
reader may ask why ? Because Heaven ivas particularly 
bountiful in flesh to the Dutch damsels; where a dozen ladies 
are created now-a-days — Heaven created then one only. 
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The 'mankind-market was not then glutted as now. I speak 
jn reference to " Niew Amsterdam" Dutchmen were 
pearls, Dutchwomen diamonds. 

t» There was no turning sideways to enter doors ; they 
were perfectly round — they did not try to divide themselves 
to make themselves look pretty — old and modern beauty 
are not to be contrasted. 

They were exactly what Heaven desired women should 
be — they were not created ladies, with prim fingers and 
'pretty faces, with coatings of starch and powder ; but as 
the man With "broad brim white hat" would say, they 
were things to thank Heaven on, and Heaven was thanked 
for such right-arm companions. 

I well remember, and can never forget the day, I fell in 
love. I saw my intended early of a bright Dutch summer 
morning, eclipsing the sun ; she smiled — her forehead jut- 
ted out from a fine silky thicket, and ran beautifully slop- 
ing to her brows ; on either side of her beaming stars glittered 
a most exquisite smile and cheered these well meaning sa- 
tellites in their work ; then that indescribable promontory, 
looking like a brisk mountain-goat seeming ready to dash 
headlong, and suddenly retreating until it came in contact 
with her ruby kissing machine, that, so inviting, led her 
countenance still onward to a fine tapering chin that seemed 
to say, " come chuckle me." I thought I heard it; hastily, 
perhaps too hastily, I seized the little half— O ! no, she was 
monstrous — half intended for me, and carried her to Church' 
— what a weight — " my bones ache to think of it." 

Did these days consist in substance of old Dutch what they 
do in numbers— the earth would creak on its hinges, it 
could not bear the weight of so much mortality. They 
were giants in those days. But they are gone ! Old Father 
has shaken his farewell with them; he has buried his rene- 

4 
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gade, short-lived years in the dust ; the past is entombed— 
it hangs full of the cobwebs of the antiques, and we need 
some grand halting day in which all the generations of the 
world may take new breath, and the world be dusted— then 
we may jog on again in safety. a .^ c 



CHAPTER XXI. 

MitBitoTECHNY. — Hans 1 conclusions about this great science; 
duly considered and weighed in a just "balance. 

t( My father— methinks I see my father : 
Where? In my mind's eye." 

I believe in everything ; my credulity is as wide-spread 
as the earth's surface, and is as cordial in its embrace as 
ivy to oak. Mnemotechny is a philosophical birch, that 
arouses the sleeping and snoring memory, and, according 
to its doctrinal points, a man must remember everything 
before he can think of anything. It is considered a 
science, that stirs up the recollection, and makes a man 
.figure out in his brain the living symbols of whatever he 
wishes. It is a scientific digging in the patches of the 
past, to bring up what is buried ; a raking of the tombs, or 
a winnowing of the confounding chaff from the clean ker- 
nels. Like the panoramic scene exhibited to Macbeth, in 
*the witches' cave, as the symbols pass before us in our 
memories, we must of course think of every material cir- 
cumstance. 

Although I admit our forefathers' brains were not per- 
plexed with such a science, yet, I as freely acknowledge, 
I never see an olekoke, a bottle of schnap, a pipe, plum- 
pudding, or a cabbage, but that I am reminded of so many- 
absolute Dutchmen, ^ 
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, As the polish to the marble, so is this science to the 
memory ; as a whip to the horse, a bridle to the ass, and 
a rod to the fool's back, so does this scientific cudgel whip 
up the recollections, driving them as if by steam to the 
place where they would be, and setting them all on a full 
gallop. 

It is i. jog against the elbow of memory, to help it out of 
difficulty, and when it has, like the blind ass, fallen into 
the ditch, this kind, philosophical friend helps it out ; as 
genius to the mind, so does this operate upon the thoughts ; 
sending the present to the past, as fleetly and surely as 
the carrier dove. 

To a man who does not repose his faith in it, the past is 
like the scenic representation of the theatre — each hour 
drops its curtain, and the recollection of events is banished 
for ever. 

How often do we see persons, when in deep thought, 
thump their noddles, as if they were goading' the lazy ox ; 
What better evidence then is wanting to convince us, 
that they are drumming up the ideas that move so turtle- 
like. 

Let all sciences be banished from the book of this 
world, save this. 

Dogs and hydrophobia are wrapt up in the same cloth 
of ideas; monkeys and grins are tied up on the same 
bunch ; asses and certain mankind are kernels on the same 
ear ; a rainy day, and a scolding woman, are twins. 

A dish of sour krout, never allows me to forget the 
Hollanders. 

The moon crams th6 brain full of ideas of curds and 
green cheese, and those thoughts are scarcely nestled, ere 
a hungry Welchman enters to finish all we desire to re- 
member of them. 

I look upon a horse, and aa unknown hand points me 
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to a page of Grecian history about Alexander ; in they pop 
arm in arm with the thought ; I see his Bucephalus ranging 
the fields on the banks of Granicus, and as that stream 
rolls by, I remember that Leander swam the Hellespont, 
and that Caesar was no great swimmer. As Jack FalstafT 
said to Bardolph, "I never look upon thy face, but I 
think of hell fire and Dives that lived in purple ; there he 
is in his robes, burning — burning." I think of a sword, 
and cannot forget that it has done more mischief than guns 
and saltpetre carbonized — being the right-hand man of the 
devil — and he reminds me of but no matter. 

Dogs chime in with ideas of Pompey, Caesar and 
Cato, (after whom all classical dogs are named,) and does 
one of them run blood, the capitol and the assassination of 
Caesar are marked out in the flowing streams, while the 
decapitation of Pompey is re-enacted each August by the 
enforcement of the city ordinance. 

Cats remind one of all celebrated fiddles — fiddles of 
those dear departed saints who lie buried in Cremona, mar- 
tyrs to music — great fiddles of Niagara, and I become in- 
sensibly deaf to the uproar and damp with the mist ; while 
great piano-players remind me of old cocked-hats, into 
which they generally hammer their instruments. One wide 
survey of all these ideas remind me that all sorts of mewsic 
hath many charms. 

The barking of a cur is good harmony with the throat 
of a female neighbor incessantly quarreling. 

A goose, that bandy-legged warrior, brings me to Rome, 
and a cackle is a bit of patriotic salvation — while in this 
thought I thank fortune and the geese that our country is 
safe, having plenty of them within our borders. 

Ducks and quacks are alike in idea as two pills. There 
is* no science so universal as the whipster ; it spreads its 
broad sails everywhere; a shift of its rudder directs the 
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course of thought to other harbors, and though life is called 
a dance or reel, yet there are many figures to remember 
which would be improperly cut but for the mnemotechnic 
brawler to cry them out. 

With it everything harmonizes, for at the roll-call 01 
mortality all men remember that solitary, though im- 
portant number — one. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Hans is led into a Pythagorean mate — and discourses learn- 
edly and ingeniously on that branch of science. 

I do hold opinion with Pythagoras, and believe that there 
is a bartering and swopping, buying and selling, among 
men and animal spirits, and that, consequently, the cutest 
bargainers stand a better chance than the old burghers. 

The disposition of animals are as various as those of 
men; we find all sorts among all people, and every new 
generation adds to the variety. 

A cur is the perfect picture of the master who owns him, 
and he is waiting very patiently for a change of spirit. 
You find no cur around the cot of a quiet and unobtrusive 
citizen. Swine and men who commingle together in the 
same dwelling are not a whit apart in spirit or feeling ; 
they all exercise Job's patience in waiting for the exit of 
one another. Old women say, (and there are old women 
enough to credit it,) that if a dog barks about a dwelling at 
midnight it is a sure sign of death. Who knows but this 
very dog is bidding God-speed to the departing spirit, and 
crying, audibly enough, (particularly to old women,) for 
the seeker of other habitations to hurry on ! 
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1 do not mean to mince matters, for this is a grave opin- 
ion. Pythagoras was an ancient, and for that reason a 
rauch-to-be-beloved and respected philosopher ; his system 
was the father of all the ancient orders, and as such 
ought to be looked up to with special reverence by the 
modern age. 

How common it is for Christian virtues to be contrasted 
with animals. For wisdom we give the serpent, for inno- 
cence the dove, for fidelity the honest dog, and. so with 
their opposites ; for cunning we picture the fox, for base- 
ness the hyena, for deceit the oppossum, for sharpness the 
weasel, for rapacity the wolf; and to sum up all, there is 
not an animal of spirit but what serves to make a counter- 
part of some human character. 

We need no better reason than this to show why Pytha- 
goras did not eat meat, for as a man in quenching his thirst 
may swallow an enemy to the brains, so in devouring a 
calf or sheep, he might inherit passion, bleatings and blub- 
berings, which are thieves to his peace and quiet. It is a 
pity for the world that this philosophy is not more generally 
taught ; who knows that for the reason* it is despised and 
animals savagely fed upon, that it augments evil passions, 
bickerings and strife ? it being a more remarkable fact that 
animals who are fed with the raw mortality of other ani- 
mals are the most bitter. This system should be wept for ; 
we should drink it in as milk, and "then there would be an 
argument why we should not be cowed down by other 
animals. 

Are there not many men of the earth who with all 
their senses are worse than the hyena ? Think of the 
resurrectionists, and the hacker of human bodies ; and 
in choosing between them, tell me which is the greatest 
ornament to the animal world — which the greatest gem — > 
although the latter lack the stomach of the former, yet 
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we dare not say, if occasion required, even that would 
soon be led into the same thought with their thefts. 

See the incessant grinster, the infatuated booby, so glo- 
rified and pleased at the events of life, that his mouth is 
as wide spread at a funeral as at a feast, and laughs as 
heartily at a conflagration as at a jest. Is not such a 
fellow a spiritual essay of Simia. Such a spirit should 
be whipt out of the doors of a dog's skin. 

The unceasing scolding of a woman is a perfect kin to 
the loud howling of a dog at midnight ; or the rude 
screeching of a peacock ; or the more domestic squalling 
of a house parrot, or a teething baby. If I should be 
allowed my choice of blessings, I would take the combina- 
tion of all the last, before the first. I can imagine most 
agreeable harmony. 

Many an upright cur of good family and noble blood 
have I had pursuing me in this world, as if I had brought 
them up. I could not beat them off. Who will deny that 
within the marrow of their bones was not moving Pytha- 
gorean instruments of recognition? Is the question ab- 
surd ? Reflect, dear reader. 

p Consider the beaver: what an industrious and busy 
community he represents ! Would not some enterprising 
and money-making merchant be willing to be bartered off 
for a few such skins — providing always, he received con- 
siderable difference ? 

Think of the jackass : droves of them are humanized 
into every generation, and bear with all the patience of 
those well-eared animals, the burdens of the world. They 
neither admit coaxing nor beating, but have a course of 
their own, obstinately bent, from which they would no 
sooner deviate than a mariner from his compass ; not even 
for charity's sake. 

Have you ever noticed the affinity between a surly, 
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morose, snappish person, and a blaok bear ? Could a 
bear talk, I'd venture to stake a hundred dictionaries, 
that the first words he would say to such an one would 
be, " Old Grub, how is father? " 

There are those spirits, however, who will wander in 
darkness, without being able to get any sort of lodging. 
Those will be the incomparable gentlemen ; the lawyers 
and the doctors. The former will endeavor to get as 
many spirits as possible in one tenement. Of course, the 
spirits finding themselves in the wrong animal box, will 
quarrel, and the lawyers will then harvest on ejectment 
and battery suits. They might be compared to the 
foxes ; but were all the foxes one fox, a lawyer, particu- 
larly a special pleading coxcomb, would outwit them all 
in a quillet. They are the most crafty satanists extant ; 
and a respectable one in a moderate sized world, would go ~ 
ourrent for the " gentleman in black." 

The doctor will ever be at work with lance, spoon and 
pill, to make vacant tenements. He will be continually 
leaving the doors open, out of which the spirits might fly, 
if they would, or get diseased and must fly ; though in the 
world they go to, they are not so goggle-eyed as to be 
blind to their fustian. 

There the spirits rub off the rust accumulated in this, 
world, (if it has not already consumed them,) and they 
receive anew the polish that obliterates all flaws. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Hans discovers the character of Critics — lashes them all 
hare-back with Hie most severe and well-deserved fagella- 
Hon — leing the cat-o 9 -nine-tail of phrases* 

" I am nothing, if not critical/' 

Critics are dogs in the manger, that neither write well 
enough to please themselves, nor suffer others to do so ; and 
it is a great pity that they were not all brought up in the 
Greek school, which taught speech first — and, then, (the 
better consequence,) how to hold their tongues. Newspa- 
per critics are the most abominable and rancorous. They 
are like canister shot fired into a bastion that scatter death 
and destruction everywhere, heedless as to consequences ; 
they are like the tempest on the ocean, that shakes the ri- 
der of the waves with fear for a little while, then drives the 
weather-beaten vessel to the shore, dashes it on a rock, 
splits it in pieces, and consigns the fragments to the deep, 
as a memento of tempestuous power, by way of warning 
to the fearful to beware. Like crazy Canute they attempt 
to lash with fury, what they cannot comprehend ; but armed 
with the pen, that furious weapon, with which they make 
their mark, they salLy through the book world, and take 
every product of some poor bedevilled author, for a host of 
windmills, or legions of wine-bags, and cut and slash ac- 
cordingly — and did I not consider it a compliment to com- 
pare them with that mad knight Quixote, I should be in- 
clined to say they were as mad as he. - . 

Works that have cost the author years of thought, and 
gallons of oil and ink, may be taken away with a mere 
/ 4* 
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flourish of this fellow's weapon : for the poor author until 
he has puhlished, cannot tell whether he is tp reap grain 
or chaff, more than the angler after a day's toil, having a 
bite, can pronounce the prisoner a toad or shad, until he 
has drawn him above the waters. 

The literary fountains are beset on all sides by these 
ruffian toads — theso wounded and bleeding snakes that 
have crawled just so far into favor as to be able to poison 
the stream of intellect. They are the wolves sneaking in- 
to the sheepfold, whose huge claws and lamentable cries 
are raised to divest the whole flock of confidence in their 
shepherd, and create fear where there is no danger. 

But these critics are so wrapt up in ignorance that were 
the author to resent it, would be a waste of time, and si- 
lence on his part is economy in ink. Half of them might 
be indicted for a set of burglars, breaking in upon an au- 
thor's peace and quiet, as rats at night gnaw their way 
into the kitchen after cheese-pairings ; yet, like these 
vermin, too wise for traps, and shutting their noses against 
toasted cheese, they are not to be found ; going incog, like 
the fiend of darkness from the sun, where the eye of xlay 
cannot get a, peep at their junketings. They rejoice over 
a new production, as an epicure over the Spring salmon, 
or as young surgeons with rusty blades over a body just 
resurrectionized — and hack and devour with the beastly 
appetite of cannabalism. 

Their impudence is tantamount to insult ; their arrows 
are well shot, though sometimes so brittle that they crumble 
as potter's clay, and in drawing their bow the string often 
snaps like fiddle gut, and gives them a smart twang over 
their fingers, by way of revenge for the authors. 

Besides the literary critics, there are critics on dress, 
fashions, manners, dispositions, and household and church 
affairs, plays and players ; all, however, forget themselves, 
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orpass over them as mere motes in the eye. They would 
have you believe them mirrors, not perfect in themselves, 
but so given to reflection as to point out the avenues to per- 
fection, or more like pointer dogs or jackalls, that bark and 
cry out the game, that you may lay the snare — often ar- 
chitects who lay plans of the great works that masonry 
erects, while the mere sketcher obtains all the credit. Some 
of them are the most obliging men in the world, who take 
so much trouble to let you know their opinion, as if the 
revealing of the secret were identified with your happi- 
ness. Yea, without fee or reward they expose all your 
faults, and give you no credit for your virtues ; and as for 
domestic broils, these healers of wounds, these interposers 
between litigants, these cementers of breaches, very of- 
ten tend to kindle new strife, as a valiant constable rush- 
ing into a mob to quiet the tumult, and by flourishing 
his staff too freely among the combatants is assailed by 
both sets of bullies, by whom he is torn, hustled and beat- 
en. However, they have all so many humble apologies to 
offer, it is' their duty to criticise upon the actions of man- 
kind, being no less than pilots to guide the weaker and the 
greater vessel from the coast of danger, and rock of strife, 
safely into a quiet haven. 

I think they are the worst set of fellows in the world, to 
act as umpire upon any case ; for what two grimalkins 
would not shrink from having their deeds of darkness, in- 
vestigated before a house dog, acting as petty justice. 

These . critics are so devoid of feeling, that they care 
little for the world, and seem to fatten on the rebuffs of 
fortune. Chemists would receive as Aich satisfaction in 
encasing sunbeams with their apparatus, as authors in 
wrangling with these witless and harder sculled penthrifts. 
If an author's character as a man is slandered, he has his 
right of action at law ; but if his writings are scandalized, 
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the critic goes free and unhung, though he deserve it as 
richly in the latter, as in the former. 

Critics on household matters are the most vexing, ri- 
bald, and detestable. ; they must have something to say 
about all your affairs ; your bread, pies, and puddings, 
must run the gauntlet of their criticism, in order to con- 
vince you they approve, and themselves that they are 
satisfied. They are ever dropping in, Pry-fashion, to in- 
quire about your health ; when you are ill, they sigh that 
you are no worse, recommend physicians who have been 
highly successful in their own case, and take the little 
gossipers out on pleasant days, to pump the tattlers for the 
more secret matters they dare not inquire of you,' and 
they in turn trumpet it forth to the world. Their noses 
reach everywhere, and are by its indispensable aid smell- 
ing out your business throughout the house. What though 
you ring them — what though you make bell-wethers of 
them, they will get the advantage over you at all times ; 
they need only be put upon the track after your projects, 
as bloodhounds, and the scent and their nose ne'er part 
until the squirrel is barked up a tree. 

Critics on church affairs, are long faced, deep sighing, 
ever-lamenting, foul-mouth hypocrites ; religionists or 
creedmen, who are only happy in your misery ; carry 
sulphur about with them in their pockets, as good physi- 
cians of souls, that they may alarm you into security, 
when they, in fact, are emissaries of the sulphurated and 
carbonated region. They torment you by showing your im- 
perfections, and piously damn (condemn) all your endea- 
vors to do good. Thgf bespatter you with proverbs and 
go©d morals, the origin of their cracked brain ; which are 
as well known as a pauper is for an object of charity. 
They know all about you ; remind you of your latter end, 
without knowing anything about themselves, the road 
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they are going, or,[their own end. They sigh, look'sad, 
and grieve at every mishap of yours, while an eternal 
spring enlivens their countenances, though they continu- 
ally err like lost (black) sheep ; and I have always remark- 
ed this as a fact, that when a man places himself up in 
your midst as a pattern of religion, he confirms himself as 
a hypocrite, for no humble man exalts himself. But he 
who touches pitch, must be defiled, and therefore I will 
hastily drop the subject. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Hans discovers that there is still another species of philoso- 
phy, known as Physiognomy. His views about the matter, 
in plain English. 

" In thy face I sec, 
The map of honor, truth, and loyalty." 
" I see danger and disobedience in thine eye." 

Physiognomy is the science by which the dimensions of 
the heart are taken from a survey of the face ; and in order 
to chime in with the reformation of this age, it must be 
termed Phisiopathy. 

Phisiopathy is a scientific sounding of the human heart. . 
Its field of display is the countenance, and it roams in 
search of problems from crown to collar-bone. The face 
has, in all ages, been considered as a reflection of the. 
heart, and the man who is honest or roguish, cannot long 
conceal his true character. As a tavern sign-board de- 
notes the hospitality and good cheer of a landlord, so does 
a man's smiling face represent the quality of his nature 
within. As a cloudy day portends a storm, so does a 
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wrinkled brow signify an already beaten-up storm, or one 
to come. 

Man is a package of dust, wrapped up in mortality, and 
labeled on the outside, according to the contents ; a book 
whioh contains many strange things. Still, a man " may 
smile and be a villain, and frame his face to all occasions." 

The nose, being the prominent feature of the counte- 
nance, is the foundation of this science ; and this little 
prominence is the father of much wise and learned discus- 
sion. It has been a tool for the philosopher — a theme for 
the poet — a landmark for the painter — the target for 
spleen to shoot at — a leader into mischief — a "smeller 
out of suits" — a drunkard's lantern light — a valley of 
snuff, and a musical horn. 

Lavater, in a philosophical essay on noses, remarks, 
that "pointed noses are witty," and that u blunt noses are 
not so." Very true, Mr. Lavater. Razors that are set 
are keener than others ; and why should not a sharp nose 
be better evidence of cuteness than a blunt one. A sharp- 
nosed man is evidently a razor-nosed man, and he would 
shave you out of your countenance, if he could v 

Commentators are in doubt "whether the nose be wit 
itself, or the cause of wit;" thus stupidly making this fea- 
ture as great a man as Jack Falstaff. A sharp-nosed 
man cuts through this world's ice without difficulty — and 
a slight pull upon this " bold relief," saddles the trespas- 
sers with a long suit and heavy damages. # 

A large mouth denotes that the owner is a great eater — 
or considerable of a bellower — or an orator ; if the mouth 
be small, and the aperture firmly sealed, the owner is ob- 
stinate and stubborn, and moves along in this world with- 
out regard to the current. 

Women have very large mouths, because nature, intend- 
ing that they should be inveterate talkers, supplied them 
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could, in our ingenuity, get up some sort of a machine to 
make mankind better. The birch in youth answers very 
well, temporarily ; prisons do no good — rope is ineffec- 
tual — because to some minds it is not used often enough. 
Now, if there be indeed so much truth in this science, we 
ought to be able to effect a reformation in feature, and then 
the heart changes of course. If the nose be too long, shor- 
ten it ; if too blunt, sharpen it ; if too crooked, straighten 
it; if the eye be too black, make it blue; if too bright, 
deaden it ; if too vacant, brighten it ; if the chin tapers, 
bluff it; if the cheek's are too wide- spread, flatten them ; 
if the forehead be too retreating, stop its pace ; if the face 
be obstinate, use the rod ; if too lively, sprinkle it with 
sorrow ; if too melancholy, wash it with good news and 
pleasures ; if the ears hear too well, deafen them; if' too 
little, open them ; if the eye see what it should not, shut 
it ; if it be closed to what it should see, avaunt eyelids ! 

Ah! poor wo-begone spirits of this age, had you seen 
the faces of your forefathers, you would have seen upright, 
honest faces — faces that heaven made to order — that never 
blushed — that looked so like one another, as if they all 
were family pictures. A Dutch nose was a curiosity; 
just as witty as wanted — could make jokes to please La- 
vater, or take snuff to tickle the Dutch ; a forehead large 
enough — sloping enough, and broad enough — forming a 
kind of bastion, behind which was cunningly lodged a 
sharp-shooting, over-loaded brain ; an eye that worked its 
way into miracles or midriffs, — as a sunbeam digging into 
the earth and dragging out by the hair some slow-gaited, 
snail-paced vegetable — so did the Dutch eye pry into a 
stranger and bring out his character. 

But what is to be expected of such a generation as the 
present. Nothing but blunt noses, cross-eyes, sharp chins, 
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chins, retreating foreheads, screwed up lips, and deaf ears — 
a miserable generation that no sensible man would con- 
sider worth thrashing ; and so I lay by my lash. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

About Stock Jobbers — wherein Hans comments freely and 
tytrestrmnedly upon the galvanic method offortane making. 

(t Do not believe their vows — for they are brokers ; 
Breathing like sanctified and pious bonds, (?) 

The better to beguile/' Hamlet. 

And get up stocks.-— £cAnap. 

Hans before leaving the place could not fail ' to^visit 
/ Wall street, the' money department of the new world. 
What little of the silver the folks in old times had was 
snugly crammed into a stocking, and deposited bank-fash- 
ion under the bed cover, over which the good man and his 
vrow dreampt and slept. They then had golden dreams, 
and every morning on awaking from their slumbers found 
them realized — they then had no fear of robbers — other 
notions had not yet edged in to pick their pockets. The 
claws of the lion had not yet been thrust into the sides of 
Dutch Dynasty ; he had not deigned to roar in Nieu Am- 
sterdam. Men go to Wall street to make and lose fortunes — 
stocks were not known in the days of Hans — bubbles were 
found only in the water ; now the cute, discerning, honest, 
upright gentleman Iagos, find them everywhere. " Put 
money in thy purse" is the direction given to all who plead 
poverty. Great things are " done in corners." Poor devils 
are bled to death, while the rich devils get richer. The 
ups and downs of Wall street are so sudden and expensive 
that an animal, though he be a bear or bull to day, may be 
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a wounded and slow waddling duck to-morrow, paroling for 
sympathy. 

With what an avidity the man who hastes to be rich 
hears the joyful intelligence that a fortune can be made in 
a day. So intently he listens that he forgets to look except 
on one side of the picture. The cunning artist landscapes 
to his view a fine meandering stream that empties itself 
into the golden sea ; the current is rapid and he is anxious 
to cast his bread upon the waters of his self-charity. Sud- 
denly however, the picture is reversed, and he sees the 
threadbare and rusty canvass. He dreams of lucre, never 
of ruin ; he sees the rich orchard, though not the words of 
"Beware" and the "Dog;" he sees in perspective the ob- 
ject of his desire but does not look to see the gulph and 
rapids that separate him from his desires. 
• There is no sympathy for one who steps out of the road 
that leads to a direct wealth, neither is there any mercy to 
be shewn those who in a recognized fraud take not only 
the loaf, but even the crumbs. 

Reader — Bulls and Bears are animals that still infest 
the waste places of our city, though they never, thank 
Heaven ! did exist in the old Dutch woods. Bulls, you 
know, are an uproarious, incorrigible grumbling, growling 
animal, while your bear is far more savage and vexatious. 
Your bulls are for high tides, and full freights, while your 
Bears are for shallows and quicksands, that you may hear 
the bottom of your vessel scraping against the depths of the 
sea. They grin to bo sure, but it's a savage and ferocious 
grin, and shows both the upper and lower house of ivories, 
all filed down and sharpened for combat. 

Bulls are liars by nature, bears by instinct. Bulls do 
occasionally tell truths, bears never. 

Bears have a most uncommon love for those who have 
what* the animals desire, and imitating the nature of those 
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they resemble, are at all times ready to show their affec- 
tions by hugging, and by this process take away the prop 
that maintains a man's house. Bulls wish for clear days, 
Bears blue days ; every bit of bad news is magnified by the 
mongrel set into a newspaper full of the most horrible ca- 
tastrophies. Bears strive to ruin the Bulls — Bulls quite 
as unconcerned are aiming at the destruction of Bears. In 
some states, I am informed, laws offer rewards for the heads 
of bears. Would to justice ! that in ours there were simi- 
lar laws for both bulls and bears, that such animals in a 
quiet city might not growl on unwhipt of the goodly dame. 

The foot balls of these players at game fortune are 
various. The Morris Canal, we are told by the bulls, is 
navigable for vessels of any size, soon to pay a dividend 
from large receipts ; but the bulls, finding the ditch out of 
water, went upon their knees night and day together — it 
rained in torrents, yet the water leaked out and showed 
the bottom of the concern. The bulls accused the bears 
of pumping the water out, and offered large rewards for 
the offenders. 

Then the North American Trust, perpetually in law, 
ever anticipating decisions ; the bulls declaring that a large 
fund is going to the stock-holders, yet the bears on the con- 
trary say, that the roguish footpads the lawyers, have laid 
hands on it by the way, and that neither creditors nor 
stock- holders will ever see a farthing. An old piece of 
advice was " put not your trust in riches" — meaning money. 
Hans' advice is " put not your money in trust." Then 
the Canton Co., — one would suppose they sold tea and tra- 
ded with China — no reader, they sell lots — water lots, rats 
and all. The stock rises and falls with the tide, and the 
cunning rogues, the bears and A bulls, are for ever getting 
up the fluctuation of tides, and framing false almanacs. 
Then the Harlem Rail Road, that has grown fifteen miles 
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in as many years — the horses on a par with ribby Rosi- 
nante, or Sancho's ass — that take pride in running over 
helpless children and frightening fidgety old women to 
death. The bulls in order to get up the stock will send 
some few devils of the floating population to take seat in 
the cars, this is " chalked up at the board" and the stock 
rises one per cent, for every head. 

Men will get rich ! let them remember "he stumbles that 
runs fast," and a man may go into Wall street a full-feath- 
ered goose and return without a particle of down, plucked 
to the very marrow of his bones. The bull is a dangerous 
animal at play, (don't forget the proverb !) but when one 
is between bull and bear, he need not hope for mercy. 



CHAPTER XXVI.] 

Containing the " End and Finis " of old times, wherein Ju- " 
lius Schnap is the orator. 

Readers — still as dearly beloved as ever — if any of 
you have by accident or good fortune waded through this 
Dutch sea of words and reached in safety the last Chapter, 
I presume you are ready to thank the author for his period, 
and doubly thank him that the schnap of his work is evapo- 
rated. Well, let us both stop and take breath, for I am just 
as tired, or just as pleased as you are, and therefore we are 
even. If you imagine I am under further obligations to 
you in this matter, you , but you know what natu- 
rally follows — let us save words for rainy days. I will 
tell you a vision of mine- and then bid you farewell. 

It is a stereotyped fact, that when the ancient inhabit- 
ants of this isle wanted rain, instead of praying for it 
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through the church, they assembled as a " Committee on 
Showers," filled their pipes with tobacco, whiffed forth 
clouds of smoke, so thick as to cover a man's head down 
to his shoulders with a sort of night cap, and wait patiently 
for a shower, for it invariably sooner or later followed. 
It was a clear morning after some such transaction that I 
saw a vision in the East. It was about the hour the alma- 
nac mentioned sun-rise, while I was anticipating his glori- 
ous majesty, who should appear but a rosy-faced, broad 
bottomed Dutchman, as if the agency of the morning had 
been attorned to him ; his pipe put forth a cloud that hung in 
majesty over him, his fine black eyes twinkled like mis* 
chievous stars ogling at Venus. He looked for a while on 
the prospect before him and seemed lost in a revery, for 
the sun came in earnest, the Dutchman darted downwards 
and suddenly disappeared, carry iog the smoke with him. 
He had evidently mistaken this world for the better, and, 
as usual with Dutchmen, got up rather early. 
» Julius. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

A few of the farewell breathings of Hans done [up in fine 
words. 

Reader — thou sympathetic compound of mortality — that 
heaves sighs like a bellows, to cheer up the almost con- 
sumed spirits of an author's zeal — thou to whom the poet 
directed his effusion, when he said, 

" He has a tear for pity, 
And a heart open as day for melting charity." 
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I say, thou trump of good humor — thou globe of all the 
virtues, I am about bidding thee farewell. Hans Van 
Garretson is before thee ; his countenance gilded with the 
element of Holland, and enlivened with krout of red 
cabbage. If you desire any good will to the best friend 
of Hans, give it to Hans ; for he knows no better friend 
than himself. He is a good Amsterdamian ; a firm be- 
liever in marriage — that compressing machine, that ties 
two human strings tightly into one knot, and were he to 
re-live in this new age, would be strongly attached to 
something ; would consent to divide his affections among 
wife, pipe, schnap and newspapers. He cannot safely 
say whether he is a High or a Low Churchman. If by 
high church is meant, in architectural phrase, high 
steeples, &c. &c, he is a very high churchman ; if by 
low church, no steeple, and low roof, he is a low church- 
man. But for the life and soul of him, (being a poor 
simple fellow of the age gone by,) he cannot tell why 
there should be so much division in the churches, being, 
as considered by him, a rendezvous for sinners, where 
they meet to polish, buckle up, and do better. Reader, 
Hans never could afford to pay a high price for a pew, 
(especially a premium,) so settles as near where the air of 
heaven enters as possible— meaning the door. He thinks 
there is a palpitating individual within that must be in the 
right place — no matter for the locality of the pew. At 
any rate, reader, this is the duly considered and digested 
opinion of Hans, and if yours be opposite, no offence— we 
can't quarrel, if you must; quarrel with yourself that 
you differ from me ; it being as reasonable to do that as 
to molest me for not agreeing with you. 

Hans Van Garretson. 
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